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The Senate has acquitted Belknap—or rather 
has failed to convict him—on strictly technical 
grounds. More than the number necessary to 
a conviction voted ‘‘not guilty” because they 
believed that the Senate lacked jurisdiction. 
And by so doing they have prepared the way 
for the utter abandonment of the process of im- 
peachment except in case of officials who are 
still in office when charges are preferred against 
them. In spite of the vote by which the Senate 
asserted its right to try an offender who is no 
longer an officer, the late trial has convinced 
most persons that in future the course of justice 
will be more inexpensive, swift, sure and honest 
if confined to courts having jurisdiction in crim- 
inal cases. Neither the Senate nor the House 
has strongly impressed any one with its de- 
sire for an impartial trial of Belknap, while the 
expense to the country has been enormous. As 
to the offender who has technically escaped 
punishment, his judges may be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands, and none of them will 
be led by the verdict of the Senate to alter their 
opinions in any way. 


This matter of suffering a tendered resigna- 
tion to serve as a shield against punishment for 
wrongdoing deserves more attention than it at 
present commands. Congress has within the 
past fifteen years repeatedly decided that if a 
member can get in his resignation before he is 
charged with a misdeed he may count himself 
outside the disciplinary jurisdiction of the body 
which he has offended. The ruling has been 
adopted in various cases outside of Congress, 
and we are perhaps safe in saying that the army 
and navy are now the only departments in which 
a government officer may not pick his fellow’s 
pocket, file his resignation immediately there- 
after, and so escape punishment under the regu- 
latiens of the service which he has disgraced. 


From the vote of the Senate above referred to 
it is evident that many of its members regard 
this as the established order of things, and as 
such we must accept it. We cannot, however, 
avoid the conviction that an honest man would, 
on tendering his resignation of a responsible 
position, see that its affairs were all in order, 
and wait a reasonable length of time to enable 
the accepting authority to satisfy itself of his 
honorable intentions. 


Reading Democratic comments on Congres- 
sional action whyreby the Resumption bill was 
repealed and a joint committee of both houses 
appointed to devise a new plan with the aid and 
advice of experts, one might suppose that all 
previous financial legislation had been reached 
without debate, and that bankers and capitalists 
had never been consulted in the matter. It 
may as well be understood that no plan can be 
suggested which will not be objected to bya 
powerful faction. Former debates in Congress 
have covered the whole ground, and have been 
abundantly supplemented by press comments 
and evidence taken before committees. The 
final action fixing Jan. Ist., 1879, as the date 
for resumption was perhaps basty, but it was 
widely welcomed as something which was at 
least definite. If the present Congress can de- 
vise something better, we shall heartily welcome 
its adoption. The repeal vote on Saturday stood 
106 to 86, fourteen Republicans and Indepen- 
dents voting with the majority, and twenty- 
seven Democrats with the minority. 

In the debate which followed this vote refer- 
ence was made to a resolution de-monetizing 
silver passed in 1872 under the management of 
Judge Kelley of Pennsylvamia, and it was held 
that the resolution was passed surreptitiously, It 
was, in fact, passed under a suspension of the 
rules, only about a dozen members voting 
against it. It made silver coins subsidiary, and 
limited to five dollars their availability as legal 
tender, The discussion turns on the question 
whether a double metallic standard shall be 
maintained ; that is, whether the silver dollar 
shall exactly equal the gold dollar in value, or 
whether it shall be purposely kept a little below 
it, so that it will naturally remain in circulation 
as small change. The history of the relations 
of the two precious metals is curious and in 
many respects puzzling, but the expenence of 
civilized nations points decidedly to the advan- 
tage of maintaining the supremacy of gold as 
the only final standard. Judge Kelley seems to 
have been distinctly of this opinion four years 
ago, if lis speeches at that time are to be accep- 
ted asa true index of his behef. His present 
position is somewhat contradictory. 


We are glad to learn that without waiting for 
troops or for orders from Washington the cor- 
oner’s jury on the victims of the Hamburg 
massacre charges the assassins with murder, 
just as a jury in any State not ‘* prostrate” 
would have done. Now let South Carolinians 
of high degree and Democratic blood be fore- 








most in the effort to find the guilty parties and 
bring them to justice. and tbey will do more to 
inspire national and individual confidence in 
the South’s good intentions than has been done 
by every eloquent Southerner who has been in the 
national Congress since the war. Southerners 
who have emigrated to California and other West- 
ern States cheerfully ride in the posses of sheriffs 
without questioning their personal or political 
character. Is color, after all, the obstacle to loy- 
alty at home ? 


The examination of Yaryan, Bluford Wilson 
and others of the removed officials of the Trea- 
sury Department brought to hght many mat- 
ters which Americans will not be proud to see. 
A prominent moral inculcated by all of them is 
that only such a reforma‘ion of the civil service 
as will prevent removal from office during good 
behavior can prevent personal government with 
all its attendant evils. Not what was right and 
necessary, but what was personally pleasing to 
the President, seems to have been of most con- 
sequence in Washington. This is nothing new: 
it has always been the case no matter what 
party has been in power, and it always will be 
so until human nature changes, or until pro- 
vision is made against one of its most natural 
weak nesses, 


Bishop Howe, of Pennsylvania, appeals to the 
pilgrims who resort to Gettysburg, and to all 
the friends of those who fought and died there, 
Nortb and South, to unite in building a me- 
morial church on the field, to be called the 
Church of the Prince of Peace. ‘‘ Let all es- 
trangements,” says the Bishop, *‘be buried be- 
neath its walls; all animosities forgotten in the 
pious co-operation of those who rear them. Let 
every stone be a monument to some hero who 
fell in the deadly strife.” No doubt there will 
be thousands who will sympathize with it, if 
they cannot respond to this call. And of course 
in snch a church, dedicated to peace and one- 
ness of national feeling, it is to be assumed that 
there will also be found a platform of: faith wide 
enough for all Christian pilgrims at Gettysburg 
to stand upon together. , 





Ordinary atlas maps of Turkey ought to show 
with sufficient distinctness the existing military 
situation along the Turko-Servian frontier; but 
the fact is that most of them fail todoso. This is 
owing in most cases to differences in the ways of 
spelling the names of the more important towns 
and rivers, the minor places being, of course, 
wholly ignored. Any maps will, however, show the 
Turkish and Servian boundaries, and will indi- 
cate the Danube and Morva rivers. They will 
also show Nissa and Widdin (possibly spelling 
them differently), two towns just within the 
Turkish border, aud on the rivers just named. 
The Turkish !ine of battle extends from one of 
these towns to the other, facing the Servian line, 
which is somewhat shorter and a little farther 
to the north, with a town named Gurgusovatz 
as its center. Before this town, which is un- 
derstood to be a strong position, the Turkish 
forces were concentrated midway of the week, 
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and a counter movement was followed by a 
general engagement lasting several days, which 
resulted in the retreat of the Servians to the 
mountains where they will doubtless continue 
the fight. In Herzegovina the Turks have met 
with serious reverses. 





THE TILDEN AND HENDRICKS 
LETTERS. 


HE acceptances of the Democratic nominees 

for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency are 
at length before the public. It is not unfair to 
either candidate to suppose that the agreement 
of the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to advise the repeal of the Resumption 
resolution was literally an ‘‘enabling” act, 
without which Tilden and Hendricks could 
vever have appeared upon the same platform. 
That these distinguished men have at last been 
permitted to express such of their opinions as 
do not clash with each other is as gratifying to 
Republicans as it is to Democrats, for with hon- 
est men the present campaign is singularly 
devoid of party questions, and is fraught with 
national ones. Partisans will, of course, vote with 
their party, but the earnest, oft-disappointed ad- 
vocates of reform have at present no party re- 
quirements to lure them from a course purely 
patriotic. Aside from their personal and po- 
litical record, what claims do Messrs. Tilden and 
Hendricks make to the reform vote ? 

The more important candidate of the two 
shrewdly restricts himself to reform questions. 
Of these there are only three of timeliness and 
vital importance: the finances, the civil serv- 
ice, and the .condition of the South. Upon 
the last-named subject, which hes heavily upon 
the hearts and consciences of millions in both 
sections, Mr. Tilden is unsatisfactorily brief, as 
is only politic with the candidate of a party 
which is unfortunately saddled with nearly all 
the white ruftians of both sections. That the 
Governor of New York is in advance of his 
party in humanity and respect for the laws of 
life and property, we do not doubt ; but that he 
does not hope to lead, much less to control, his 
party in its action toward the blacks, must be 
suspected from his evident reluctance to dwell 
upon this topic. 

On the finances—except in that portion of his 
letter which charges all the business troubles of 
the country upon the Republican party—Gov. 
Tilden tells us nothing which Republicans have 
not already said ; his calculations as to the saving 
which might be effected by the substitution, for 
our bonds, of securities bearing a lower rate of 
interest were longago forestalled in the National 
House by that dreadful Republican, General 
Schenck. That such a reform is practicable 
now, but did not seem so several years ago, is not 
to the discredit of Gen. Schenck, nor does it 
indicate that nine months hence the stagnation 
of business will, as now, enable the substitution 
of a less remunerative bond for that now on the 
market. That the distinguished candidate is 
not speaking so much for his country as for bis 
party and himself seems evident from occasional 
passages in the letter ; when, alluding to the pos- 
sible ease of resumption, he says that the coin in 
the Treasury on the 30th of June amounted to 
nearly $74,000,000, he neglects to state that on 
the next day a large amount of this same gold 
was due as interest to the holders of government 
bonds. Aguin, he speaks of a government 
** which, in the eleven years since the peace has 
consumed $4,500,000,000,” without mentioning 
that by far the greater portion of this sum was 
expended as interest upon securities which no 
‘‘reformer” could have dispensed with had he 
so desired. 

Upon civil service reform Mr, Tilden says 
nothing tiat touches the root of existing diffi- 
culties. A total change in unpolitical offices, 





every time a new party comes into power, has 
been in our system the evil after which all evils 
have naturally followed. It should never be 
forgotten that the only vigorous attempt ever 
made at civil service reform in the United States 
was made by Republicans, and that the attempt 
was not defeated by the party, but by a gang of 
placemen whom the rank and file of the party 
would gladly repudiate. 

Of Mr. Hendricks’s letter there is but little to 
say except that it is unstatesmanlike and incon- 
sequential. When one reads the passage in 
which the candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
says that ‘‘inereased taxation from five dollars 
per capita in 1860 (before the war) to eighteen 
dollars in 1870’ was owing to *‘ profligate ex pend- 
iture,” he is apt to wonder how much more need 
be said to make the candidate appear a dema- 
gogue. 

These letters contain nothing that ean per- 
suade any Republican to change his party alle- 
giance, or to convince an unprejudiced observer 
that Democratic victory would bring about the 
desired reforms. ‘Ihe executive can do but 
little of himself, and to the present Congress he 
could not look for any assistance. Going behind 
Congress to the Democratic party at large, we 
find both in the North and South a large num- 
ber of estimable men who in the former section 
are overborne at the polls by the ignorant for- 
eigner, and at the South by the ruffian. Why 
it is that the greater part of the intellect and 
honesty of the country cleaves to the Republican 
party is not the question before the public, but 
the fact is undeniable. In the moral support 
of this element is the hope of the real reformers 
on both sides, but only those upon one side can 
claim assistance from this element without first 
overcoming a great deal of suspicion. Certainly 
this is not done by either Mr. Hendricks or Mr. 
Tilden. 





KANSAS CONGREGATIONALISM. 


HE very interesting sketch on Congregation- 

alism in Kansas which appears in the last 
Congregational Quarterly, from the pen of Rev. 
Richard Cordley, brings up vividly the serious 
times of *55 and The history of the 
churches there does seem, indeed, as the writer 
hints, to fulfill the motto of the State: Ad 
astra per aspera—** Through storms to the 
stars.” But it is just such churehes that take 
solid root, and we are quite prepared to read 
that notwithstanding the unparalleled obstacles 
which beset Congregationalism in Kansas in its 
early days, it has since had a success which its 
most sanguine friends could not have looked for 
fifteen years ago. This is only fulfilling the 
general law of progress. It is the same in indi- 
vidual experience; for many men’s—perhaps 
path to the stars lies through cloud 
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most men’s 
and storm. 

The peculiarity of this State history is that it 
shows how single individuals and small com- 
panies contributed to the present result, and in 
what strange ways the field opened before them. 
Similar experiences have befallen the planting of 
churches elsewhere in the country; but nowhere 
was there the fiery heat through which Kansas 
passed. One pastor, with other Free State men, is 
held a prisoner; another is assaulted and kuocked 
down; another flies for his life; another finds 
carbine and revolver necessary accompaniments, 
and in another the writer remembers ‘* the sol- 
dierly form of the president of Washburn Col- 
lege, as he marched with the Topeka beys to 
the border.” At the first meeting to organize 
achureh in the State in 1854, ‘* the brethren 
sat around on trunks—one member holding the 
candle, another holdmg the inkstand, and a 
thrd writing the creed, using his hat for a 
desk.” This was the ‘* Plymouth Church of 
Lawrence,” the first church of any kind in 








Kansas, except among the Indians, and its 
strength was seven members; to-day it is the 
largest. The strongest rural church in the 
State is that planted at Webannsee by members 
of the famous ‘‘Sharpe’s Rifle” Connecticut 
Colony. In regard to other facts, Mr. Cordley 
says: ‘‘As nearly as we are able to ascertain, 
there are now about sixty houses of worship in 
the State, which have been built at a cost of 
over $200,000, and are most of them free from 
debt. Revivals of religion have been enjoyed 
by many of these churches, and over two thou- 
sand souls have been converted through their 
agency. Large accessions are made to their 
membership every year. Washburn College has 
grown from a hope and a prayer into a reality. 
. . » We have been permitted to do something, 
we trust, for our State, and share somewhat in 
what the State has done for the nation. Hav- 
ing stood through the conflict while this work 
was being done, our churches still stand pre- 
pared for larger and grander service.” 

Such sketches as these, interesting as they 
are, are of little purpose unless they tend to 
reassure other churches in their dark days that, 
whatever their circumstances, faith and fidelity 
will, in the long run, bring relief and results. 








NOTES. 


—The comments on a Southerner’s letter, printed 
on another page, were already in type when Gen- 
eral Sherman’s testimony before a Congressional 
Committee was published. Like all the rest of 
the general’s sayings and doings, the testimony is 
very bright and full of common sense. It is ad- 
mirably calculated to let in light upon the brains 
of the Congressmen who have blunderingly at- 
tempted to take awuy the very bones of our 
already skeletonized army. In referring to the 
troops stationed at the South, the general said : 

‘Every time that we propose to withdraw the troops there 
isan effort made by Governors and members of Congress to 
keep them there. I do not believe there are more than two 
hundred men stationed in Mississippi. 1 suppose there is 
no concealment of fact that the negroes down there are un- 
easy and restiess. They claim assistance and protection from 
the Government of the United States and the orders are to 
afford it to them, not to interfere with the State authorities 
by any means, but to afford protection to any human being 
that applies for it at a garrison. 

** The Chairman—The object of my inquiry was to ascertain 
whether troops could be spared from the South to retnforce 
the army in th: Indian country 

“Gen. Sherman—I am compell:d to answer that they can- 
nor be spared, because those who are intrusted with power 
judge their presence there necessary. That decision to me is 
sacred and final, and governs me. 

“Mr. Terry— You do not, however, say that it is your judg- 

LA 
Tae Sherman—It is hardly right to ask a soldier for his 
opinion. Bebind his duty he ougbt not to form an opinion.” 

—The Jndex calls upon the ‘liberal religion- 
ists” of the country to get to work, organize 
societies, and institute lecture courses to enlighten 
the public upon the free religion of the future, 
and generally to prepare the way for ‘‘the new 
era of intellectual emancipation.” This will bea 
very proper thing to do, just what other new 
movewents have to do to work their way into 
recognition, in fact the only thing to do, espe- 
cially in view of the confession the Index makes 
that ‘‘liberal papers reach few people in the 
community.” In addition, we shall then be able 
to know where to draw the line between the 
liberal position and that of the ** illiberals,” as the 
rest of the Christian public are called—a line 
which at present is but vaguely defined, though 
sufficiently marked at the point where the Bible 
istouched. The Jndex does not regard the Book 
as a people’s ‘‘sheet anchor,” and indirectly it 
seems to belittle it as the rock upon which to 
build one’s faith and hopes. 

—The Herald makes the sensible suggestion 
that the Emigrant Depo! be removed from Castle 
Garden to Bedloe’s Island, that the Battery may 
resume its old time popularity as a promenade. 
The partial destruction of the unsightly Castle 
affords the State authorities a timely hint for its 
complete demolition. The care of the newly- 
arrived emigrants should belong to the Federal 
authorities, and the use of Bedloe’s Island would 
give them complete jurisdiction, beyond the influ- 
ence of the thieves, swindlers and emigrant-run- 
ners who now infest the Battery. A correspondent 
suggests, in the event of the removal of the Castle, 
the erection of an appropriate concert-hall, and 
the employment of Theodore Thomas’s orchestra 
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for regular concerts, This would not only accom- 
modate lower New York, but would give Brooklyn 
the much-coveted opportunity to hear the best 
music frequently and without inconvenience. 


—About twenty years ago one John Wilson, 
presumably a disciple of Isaak Walton, was im- 
pressed by the unworthy character of the great 
fisheriuan’s tombstone in Winchester cathedral. 
He had a design prepared and started a subserip- 
tion, but committed the blunder of appointing an 
obscure dealer in fishing tackle treasurer of the 
fund, when one of the great London dealers could 
probably have raised the necessary £100 in a week. 
Mr. Wilson has lately been gratified by an un- 
expected revival of interest in the matter, and 
writes to an English journal as follows : 

bag - The subject has recently cropped up, by an ap- 

plication of the Piscatorial Society to the Dean of Westimin- 
ster to place a monumentin the Abbey, which was respect- 
tully declined. Being still of opinion that the task, in proper 
hands, of providing the monument, which | think would be 
more fittingly placed at the place of interment, can be car- 
ried out, I should be pleased to give any furtuier intormiation, 
and to lend my aid, which is, however, very slight. The de- 
sign [ would willingly submit, and with your notice all can 
be done.” 
The Dean of Westminster no doubt thinks that 
the Apostolic Succession includes only the eccle- 
siastical properties of the twelve, but he might 
have remembered that several of them, including 
St. Peter himself, were fishers, and surely Isaak’s 
fame as ap author is fully equal to that of many 
whose names are carved beneath the roof ot the 
Abbey, while the /y#vs which would doubtless 
be introduced by the sculptor as an accessory, 
is surely not inappropriate in an established 
eburch. The Dean of Winchester, Mr. Wilson 
says, has no such objection, awd will even remit 
the usual fees in this case. 


—Potter’s necessity is Mullett’s opportunity. 
That is to say, the first capable Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury has resigned, for reasons 
which are nominally private, and his predecessor, 
whose hand, so to speak, reared the Post Office 
dome in a place where it ean only serve, architect- 
urally speaking, as a lumber room, is seeking to 
recover his position. He has secured the names 
of thirty-one Republican and two Democratic 
Senators to his petition, which is a somewhat dis- 
proportionate ratio, but then it is well known 
that honorable gentlemen often sign petitions 
merely to get rid of importunity, so it is well not 
to think too hardly of them. Perhaps they will 
vote otherwise in executive session. 


—Eighteen years ago, on the third of August, 
Captain Speke, of the British-Indian army, dis- 
covered the great lake in Central Africa which he 
named Victoria Nyanza, and announced as the 
principal reservoir of the Nile. As he reached 
this conclusion without actual exploration, his 
opinion has been discredited in many quarters 
and by many explorers. It was the fortune of 
the indefatigable Stanley fully to confirm the dis- 
coverer’s opinions, and explore the shores and 
waters and bed of this great inland sea. The last 
news from him reached us almost on the anniver- 
sary of Speke’s discovery, and after the year and 
more that has passed without a word from his ex- 
pedition, was doubly welcome to all who are in- 
terested in African exploration. 

—As our readers know, the East River bridge 
has been in peril of an injunction, its usefulness 
having been impeached before the courts. The 
argument of counsel was published in advance of 
Judge Johnson’s decision, setting forth, as it is fair 
to infer, the very strongest arguments that could be 
urged against the completion of thestructure. To 
us they did not seem sufficiently forcible to justify 
the suspension of so important a work. ‘The 
bridge,” says the argument, ‘‘is not a railway 
bridge, but for ordinary travel, which is well ac- 
com:uodated by ferriage, except for the slight in- 
convenience of waiting for the boats and passing 
off the same.” Practically this amounts to an 
admission that although the ferries are good the 
bridge would be better. Probably the bridge now 
unger construction is only the first of several 
bridges which a century hence will connect the 
two cities. The motion for an injunction is denied 
on the general ground that the charter of the 
bridgé@ is not in conflict with the constitution and 
laws of the State or of the United States; and we 
understand that the light cables which must, for 
purposes of construction, precede the heavy ones 
will soon be stretched across the stream. Mean- 
while a tunnel is in progress under the Hudson 
River, having in its turn survived the usual in- 
junctional processes, so that in the course of 
a few years passengers from the West will proba- 





bly be landed in New York without the delays 
and trouble incident to the present means of 
transit. 

—Professor Huxley arrived from England on 
Saturday, his visit te this country being, it is an- 
nounced, for the sake of recreation rather than 
for professional ends. It is understood, however, 
that he will during September give three lectures 
in this city on ‘** The Direct Evidences of Evolu- 
tion.” Like bis distinguished predecessor Tyndall, 
he could, if he chose, command full houses for an 
entire season. 

—The Seaside Sanitarium is a summer home for 
destitute sick children organized by the West 
Side Relief Association, which has its headquar- 
ters at No. 403 West Twenty-ninth St. It is situ- 
ated at Morgan Station, on the Long Island 
Branch Railroad. The Sanitarium at present 
will accommodate about 200 children, with their 
mothers or nurses. It is desired to enlarge it so 
that at least 2,000 persons can be accommodated, 
and donations of money, bedding and lumber are 
solicited. An appeal has been printed and exten- 
sively circulated giving full particulars of the 
scheme, bearing a number@f names of citizens of 
New York who are well-known as prominent in 
charitable work. The children enjoy at the San- 
itarium all the benefits of fresh air, bathing in 
the surf, a grassy playground, nourishing food, 
and medical eare and supervision. Those who 
are now already at the Sanitarium have much 
improved while removed from the debilitating in- 
fluences that surrounded them in the city. The 
Association announces that every dollar contrib- 
uted will keep one child at the Sanitarium for one 
week. Contributions of money, groceries, bed- 
ding, &c., may be sent to Henry King, Chairman, 
at No. 403 West Twenty-ninth St. 


—Colorado, in spite of the reprehensible part 
she has borne in giving the potato-bug to the 
world, bas been officially proclaimed a State—the 
thirty-eighth of the Union. A doryphora decem- 
lineata, volaut, bearing the world in his talons, is 
suggested as a suitable emblem for the State 
arms. 

—For journalistic enterprise the New York re- 
porters may be regarded as unsurpassed. On 
Saturday, at 2 A. M., thirty-five of the fraternity 
waited in front of the residence of Commodore 
Vanderbilt for the earliest news of his decease. 
Arrapgement had been made with one of the do- 
mestics to display a red skirt from the window if 
the Commodore was dying, and a white skirt if 
dead. The Commodore rallied, and the reporters 
returned to their several newspapers without wit- 
nessing the expected display. 

—The presidency of Dean (female) College, 
Binghamton, N. Y., made vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, has been accepted by the 
Rev. Dr. Patterson, who is widely known in this 
country and in Europe as an evangelist. Mr. 
Patterson was a pupil of Sir William Hamilton 
and Christopher North at Edinburgh University. 
He was graduated at the Edinburgh Theological 
Seminary, and was a member of the School of 
Art. He will assume his duties as President next 
September. 

—Winslow, the unextradited fugitive from Bos- 
tonian indignation, turns an honest penny by 
sending his autobiography to the city of his adop- 
tion, where it was published last week in the 
Herald, to the great edification of his creditors. 
We have patiently read through this document, 
hoping to find something which should either 
excuse his conduct or else confirm the prevailing 
conviction of his guilt, but there appears to be 
nothing of a positive character in the whole com- 
position. He does not confess having forged any 
names, but vaguely admits that being in a strait 
he was “dazed, distraughted and conquered by 
these tempestuous forces,” meaning, we may as- 
sume, the temptation he was under to secure 
money for his needs by hook or by,crook. The 
most suggestive passage in his story is the state- 
ment of his determination, on seeing the accounts 
of his flight in the New York papers, to return 
home at once and confront his accusers. The 
question naturally arises, ‘‘Why does not he 
come home?” since he would probably find him- 
self in no more danger of unjust treatment now 
than he would have done then. Public sentiment 
in Boston seems to find voice in admitting that 
the fugitive’s effrontery surpasses anything on 
record. We sincerely hope that Winslow at some 
not distant day will return and, as he himself 
says, ‘‘meet what is true for the sake of refuting 
what is untrue and outrageous.” In that he cer- 
tainly merits the heartiest commendation. 
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SUMMER SIGNS. 
TT is now the fourth day of August. The bird 


year is over, in so far as song is concerned, 
with a few honorable exceptions. Every pbil- 
harmonic concert is deemed worthy of criticism 
in the daily journals. Thomas or Gilmore is 
put on record day by day. But what are all 
singers and all musical instruments, compared 
with outdoor singers in field or forest edge for 
sweetness or variety? What choir or orchestra 
numbers so many performers?’ What concert or 
musical festival is so prolonged? From March 
to August, in this latitude, the innumerable choir, 
across the whole continent, pour forth unwritten 
music, without mistake, pause or discord. For 
one, I feel bound to render public testimony to 
the birds of Peekskill—the robin, the wood thrush, 
the song sparrow, the bobolink, the meadow lark, 
the linnet, the bluebird, the oven bird, the vireo, 
the pewee, the wren, the flau.ing oriole, the Black- 
burnian warbler, the field sparrow, the whip-poor- 
will, the goldfineh, or most ladylike yellowbird, 
the indigo bird, the red-breasted grossbeak, the 
blue jay, the yellowhammer, or flicker, the fear- 
less cat-bird, the whistling quail, the plover, the 
brown-thresher, and, for a brilliant wind-up, the 
searlet tanager. These all have I heard this bless- 
ed summer, and am prepared to pit them against 
all the renowned singers of our day, who, in 
crowded houses, bring down immense applause 
from folks on whose ears, when in the country, 
all the songs of all the birds fall without so much 
as exciting attention! Men are ridiculed for 
going into the country to close quarters, poor 
beds, plain food, wash-bowls and pitchers, instead 
of bath-rooms, &c., &c., as if the object of sum- 
mering in the country were chiefly to eat and 
sleep. One wight willingly become a_ hermit, 
sleep on leaves, eat parched corn, and drink from 
the brook, if only he had an ear to hear and a 
heart to appreciate the inner life of animated 
nature. 

In the midst of this sweet medley of birds 
sound out the hoarse bass of the crow, the tenor 
scream of the hawk, and above all, and far often- 
er, the shrill trumpet of the cock, the barnyard 
muezzin that calls the whole neighborhood, night 
and day, to prayers, or to vigilance, or to some- 
thing else. Even the owl, at night, utters its 
melancholy hoot, as if he thought it hard that 
such treatment should be given to the whip-poor- 
will. 

Since we are returning thanks to high and low 
sound makers, we should not forget the low- 
crooning cackle of hens, the staccato monotone of 
the duck, the call of geese, the resounding yazk, 
trumpet-like, of the peacock, and the clucking 
patois of the guinea-fowl, that talks neither in 
Dutch nor English, but in some gibberish imported 
from Africa. 

But almost all birds have withdrawn from pub- 
lic observation. They sank over the cradle of 
their young, but now the sentimental love is 
passed on into domestic economy and the wise, 
old birds in low, pet notes, are teaching their boys 
and girls how to earn a living. There is yet a 
great deal of pleasure to all who relish it enough 
to lie down near thickets, and forest edges, and 
fence rows, patiently and still, in the sweet under 
notes and domestic chirps of birds that no longer 
sing anthems or tunes, but daintily chit chat with 
each other about private things which the public 
has no right to hear. 

But robins no longer sing in the morning. The 
sweet, sad notes of the wood thrush languish 
and are seldom heard, each day growing fainter. 
In place of birds come crickets that chirp all night 
in a merry monotony. Locusts grate stridulous 
notes. The katydid keeps up the farce of in- 
quiring or asserting that Katy let her lover kiss 
her. Of course she did, Since the world began, 
when was it otherwise? Yet that impudent and 
garrulous prude keeps chattering ‘‘ Katy did,” 
‘*Katy did”! Now and then some charitable 
graybeard responds, ** Katy didn’t”; but it is of 
no use. There can be no doubt but that Katy did, 
and will again, and was perfectly justifiable in 
such artless and innocent flirtation ! 

The days grow shorter. The nights advance. 
Leaves are yet in their prime, but the decline of 
songs is the first great step toward the decline 
of the season. In the very flush of August we 
perceive the end of growth and summer cheer. 
But a contented soul has no season. It always 
has summer, always daylight, always songs, sound- 
ing from the invisible, far away yet near! < 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. I pray you tell me what shall I po to inherit 
eternal life ? 
CY UCH is the opening sentence of a letter that 
S lies before us, and it evidently comes from 
the writer's heart, although she, inadvertently, 
perhaps, uses almost the identical words which 
Luke says were maliciously employed by ‘‘a cer- 
tain lawyer” centuries ago. The letter goes on to 
say that persistent attendance upon church ser- 
vices, scrupulous observance of all the laws and 
ordinances, and this for a long term of years, 
does not bring the desired peace and confidence. 
Only Omniscience can penetrate the multiform 
secrets of human life, but we do not believe that 
any one who really desires and earnestly seeks 
the Christian life is without Christ. Individual 
temperament may make a vast difference, and 
we can conceive of a person so constituted that 
though he should live the life of a recluse and do 
rigorous penance day by day he would be dis- 
satisfied with his spiritual condition. We never 
heard that self-denial for one’s own benefit ever 
effected very much spiritual growth. Self-denial 
for the sake of others, on the contrary, may won- 
derfully increase the Spirit’s power. Our corre- 
spondent must not think, however, that the way 
of life will open more clearly merely because cer- 
tain articles of luxury are foregone. The Lord's 
grace is not to be purchased in that deliberate 
fashion. True self-denial may be of many kinds. 
Consideration for the wants or characteristics of 
others may call it out. Simple unselfishness is 
self-denial, and may tend toward true saintliness 
of life. Above all, be sure that no effort which 
aims at a Christlike life is thrown away. And, in 
conclusion, isn’t it just possible that you go to 
church sometimes in the hope of finding the 
**Lord Jesus, personally,” when by going some- 
where else, reading some interesting book for in- 
stance (not necessarily the Bible) to those who can- 
not read for themselves, you might perhaps come 
upon Him unawares’? There is such a thing for 
some people as too much going to church and too 
much Bible-reading. 


2. Are not we to lire in the hope of meeting our 
earthly friends in the new life which is to succeed 
this? If not, of what advantage to us is our Chris- 
tian faith and hope ?” 

Nothing more comforting than such a hope, ex- 
cept the hope of meeting the Author of our faith. 
The former, however, does not seem to be held 
out in express terms as the ground of right living, 
whereas it is very distinetly intimated that it will 
be to our ‘‘ advantage” to build on the latter. 


3. Should the fact that there are so many differ- 
ent systems of religion tend to invalidate our faith 
in the Christian religion ? 

On the contrary, it should confirm it. Historic 
Christianity has been too progressive and vitaliz- 
ing to justify doubts as to its inission. 

4. The word *‘ chine.” 

Admirers of Jean Ingelow’s poetry, who have 
repeatedly asked what is meant by ** chine” in her 
poems, ‘‘ A Cottage in a Chine,” ‘‘ A Raven in a 
White Chine,” are rescued from their state of 

* quandary by a correspondent signing herself ‘* An 
Englishwoman.” Inthe Isle of Wight, she tells 
us, the chasms in the high ledges of rock which 
girt the island and which were formed originally 
by little streams of water flowing towards the 
sea, are called ‘‘chines.” Several of these have 
names, such as the Shanklin chine, the Black-gang 
chine, &e., the former of which is four or five 
hundred feet deep and a hundred feet wide. Its 
sides are clothed with trees and shrubs, and ‘I 
remember,” says the writer, ‘‘ at least one cottage 
in this chine perched on a projecting point and 
reached by a steep ascent from below. But some 
of these chines are entirely destitute of verdure, 
Black-gang chine, for instance ; and as the cliffs 
of old Albion are of a chalky whiteness, the words, 
‘A raven in a white chine,’ present nothing in- 
comprehensible.” A Massachusetts correspond- 
ent sends us much the same explanation. 

5 
and who on Orthography ¢ 

For ourselves we prefer Webster, and his ‘‘ Un- 
abridged” decides nearly all disputed points as 
to spelling and prounciation in this office. Where 
two such comprehensive works as the dictionaries 
of Webster and Worcester divide the honors, and 
have, each of them, a large following of believers, 
it is hardly the thing for any one save the re- 
spective publishers to say that either is the stand- 
ard. If the more numerous constituency be taken 


5. Who is the standard authority on Orthoepy, 


as an indication of standard value, we suppose 
that Webster has the strongest title. Neverthe- 
less Worcester finds favor in the eyes of fastidious 
literary persons who are doubtless high in au 
thority in matters orthograpie and orthoepic. 

6. If a soul sees the Lord Jesus will it choose 
him? In other words, will knowing the truth 


and the truth about the Saviour t Is itin this way 
God renews the heart, or is there some mysterious 
power, akin to a new faculty. by which we love and 
choose Christ ? 

We do not think that there is any ‘‘new”™ or 
‘““mysterious faculty” by which we make the 


choice. There are those who, so far as mortals 
can judge, go straight onward and upward 


from birth to death and heaven. In their case, 
assuredly there is no such change. If we rightly 
apprehend the meaning of the first part of the 
question, we answer, ‘‘Yes.” The soul—that which 
is best and most spiritual in us—tends as certainly 
towards Him who represents what is highest and 
purest as does the needle to the pole. Could we 
be rid of all that hampers our spiritual nature, 
and binds us to base? things, we cannot doubt 
that the ultimate good that is in us would fly di- 
reetly to the source of good. 
MINOR MATTERS. 

1. The publishers of ** One Summer,” Osgood & 
Co., correct usin regard to its authorship. ‘‘ It 
is a quite open secret,” they say, **that the story 
was written by Miss Blanche Willis Howard, of 
Bangor, Me.” She is now in Europe and read an 
ode on the Fourth at Stuttgart. 

2. Wedo not know whether a certain New York 
tradesman who advertises bis business in Michi- 
gan is to be trusted. As a rule, have things sent 
to you from here warked C. 0. D. 

3. ‘** My Father, I thank thee for sleep,” ete., is 
to be found in Hymns for Infunt Minds, published 
by American Tract Society. 

4, The person in whose memory *‘I shine in the 
light of God” was written is now stated by an- 
other correspondent to have been Mrs. Van Len- 
nep, a gifted woman, missionary to Syria, and 
daughter of the late Dr. Hawes, of Hartford. 





o * 
Educational, 
A convention of persons interested in spelling 
reform—that is, in phonetic spelling—is called to 
meet at the Atlas Hotel, Philadelphia, on the 14th 


to the 17th of August inclusive. to promote the 
progress of the movement. 





Three young ladies in Vermont, wishing to 
teach school in the South, receive the following 
reply from the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion, of which they asked information about get- 
ting situations: *‘ Address State or city Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the city or State in which 
you wish to teach, and with your letters send 
copies of testimonials, with full statement as to 
your qualifications, experience, ete. Such letters 
will receive courteous attention from school offi- 
cers at the South.” 


The French metrical system of weights and 
measures is about to be introduced into Russia. 
The special committee, which is sitting at Nt. 
Petersburg, at the premises of the Russian lmn- 
perial Technical Society, has not only come to 
the resolution that such an innovation would 
be useful, but it has also emphatically declared 
that if the French system is decided to be in- 
troduced in the Empire, the present is the fitting 
moment, otherwise the opportunity would be lost, 
adding that the change ought to be accomplished 
within two years. 


Yale’s most recent departure from ‘ ye ancient 
ways” is the substitution of the Continental pro- 
nunciation of Latin for the present English sound. 
Cicero will disappear into ‘* Chichero,” and the 
future Yale orator will attempt to win the ear of 
the American people by dwelling upon the latest 
phase of *‘ FE plooriboos unoom,” the crowd being 
first reminded that the new pronunciation makes 
“ua” equivalent to ‘‘oo” in moon. Of course all 
our Yale preparatory schools must fall in with 
the change, and send Freshmen to the college 
well trained in the required articulation. 


Gladstone’s recent speech at King’s College, 
which has led to considerable discussion in society 
and the press, had for its subject the contempt 
for intellectual authority regarded as the natural 
accompaniment of the love of truth. He held the 





(spiritually) make one free—the truth about self 





contempt for authority and tradition to be one of 
the many forms of superstition, though the form 
most agreeable and natural to the credulous pro- 
gressiveness of the day. ‘‘ Authority, in its genu- 
ine sense,” he said, *‘ represented the total of the 
teaching, and was derived from the anterior la 
bors, of mankind ; and it was indeed a formidable 
thing if we determined to say that we who were 
now born into this world would have no regard 
to the anterior labors of mankind.” . 
The ‘very modest” Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home had 298 students on its rolls last 
year, against 82 the year before and 45 for the first 
year. Its popularity suggests the formation of 
more such societies with centers in different parts 
of the country. The Atlantic, which has a partic- 
ular affection for the enterprise, states that the 
choice of studies for the past year was as follows: 


127 selected History ; 
ils English Literature ; 
14 Science: 

ob sa Arts; 

19 German ; 

16 French ; 


and of these about two-thirds persevered. Exami- 
nations were conducted by correspondence. ‘The 
society, working as it does under the shelter of 
privacy, is consistently pursuing its purpose of giv 
ing its members greater power to make their home- 
life noble and contented. The slight publicity 
which its aims and methods obtain may properly 
increase the range of its influence, but will not, it 
is very evident, persuade it from its true policy of 
quiet activity.” 


Only a small number of women have thus far 
sought the univemity examinations proposed by 
Harvard, whereas in England the interest in the 
matter has been marked. When Cambridge a 
lowed girls to participate in its local examinations 
of 1863 on trial, at a fortnight’s notice, and with 
only six weeks allowed for preparation, eighty 
three girls were presented for examination. In 
1875, there were, at ten centers, two hundred and 
twenty-nine candidates in attendance. In 1874, 
there were seven candidates for the Harvard pre- 
liminary examination for women ; in 1875, five for 
the preliminary and three for the advanced ; this 


year, five for the preliminary and only one 
for the advanced. The Nation is disposed 
to read a lesson at our American girls for 
neglecting the offered opportunity of study- 
ing up the higher studies. ‘* Nobody,” it says, 
‘*would venture to maintain that our fash- 


ionable girls’ schools (with one or two honorable 
exceptions) give a solid education; and yet, year 
after year, many hundreds of dollars are spent on 
the education of each pupil, and she passes long 
hours of every day in the confinement of the 
school-room, only to leave it at eighteen, if nat- 
urally clever, with a despairing disgust for the 
culture she has vainly groped after, or, if a dunce, 
with confirmed self-complacency in ber ignorance. 
The effect of such education is not only intelleet- 
ual, it is a moral, blight, for its atmosphere is 
that of sham.” 





WILLIAM TENNY CUTTER. 

rINHE “gliding years” are bearing from us, one 

by one, the men who but yesterday were the 
active and controlling influences in a world which 
will soon have forgotten tbat they ever lived. The 
journals bring us intelligence of the death ot the gen- 
tlemanu whose bame stands at the head of this article, 
and we are startled to learn that he bad arrived at the 
age of seventy-one, because our remembrance of his 
vigorous manhood is so fresh that it seems to carry us 
backward but a year or so. 

Mr. Cutter was among the active and influential 
men of the last generation. He was born in Hollis, 
N. H., on the 17th of April, 1806. Having received bis 
education at Phillips Academy in Andover, he came 
to New York and entered upon a mercantile career, 
which commenced in the silk house of Arthur Tappan 
& Co., aud ended in the drygoods business, which he 
carried on as a partner in the firm of Sherman, Cutter 
& Bulkely, afterwards Cutter, Bulkely, Hunt & Co. 
From the year 1846 he has been principally occupied 
as a mercantile, negotiating and collecting agent, and 
in that capacity bus traveled much, and made a very 
large circle of acquaintances and friends. 

He was widely and favorably known inp his ecclesi- 
astical relations, having held offices of tru8&t and 
honor—deacon, elder, Sabbath-school superintendent, 
trustee, &c.—in the various Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches with which he was from time to 
time connected, among which may be mentioued the 
Murray St. Presbyterian Church, under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. Dr. Macauley, and the Central 
Presbyterian Church, under that of Dr. William 
Adams. His claim to having “ made the match” be- 
tween Henry Ward Beecher and Plymouth Church is 
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recognized by all the parties to that momentous union; 
aud at the famous *“ Silver Wedding” which celebrat- 
ed its twenty-fifth anniversary he gave to the public 
an interesting account of tbe progressive steps by 
which it was brought about. Mr. Cutter always 
prided himself, with not a little reason, on the dis- 
crimination and forecast evinced in this transaction, 
aud, to the day of his death, never lost his confidence 
in Mr. Beecher, or his interest in the prosperity of the 
chureb. 

In the year 1860, beginning to discern the long shad- 
ows of life’s evening on bis path, he cast about him for 
a fitting refuge and repose for the coming night. He 
purchased a beautiful retreat (‘Sunny Slope’’) in the 
retired village of East Lyme, Conn., established there 
his estimable wife and the yet ubmarried members of his 
large family, and, though he still maintained an active 
participation in affairs, began to look forward to re- 
tiremept from the cares of a busy and useful life. This 
lovely spot became from that time the abode of a 
graceful aud hearty hospitality; and thousands can 
bear witness to the lavish cheer which has been bere 
dispensed, not only by bis own immediate family, but 
by the large and intelligent circle of his married sons 
and daughters. 

But on the 31st of May (Decoration Day) this beauti- 
tiful residence, around which his strongest affections 
had already eutwined as the fondly anticipated home 
of his old age, took fire and was burned to the grouud. 
Mr. Cutter bad but just partially recovered from a 
severe attack of illness, and the shock was too much 
for his debilitated frame. Made comfortable for a 
time in a small cottage adjoining, which had escaped 
the flames, he would sit for hours gazing ina sort of 
stupor or in blank dismay upon the blackened ruius 
of his beloved home, until, after many vicissitudes of 
violent suffering and temporary relief, of meutal 
aberratiou and partial recovery, be passed to his per- 
mapent abiding-place, the ‘“‘house uot made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ He died ov the 27th 
of June, and was buried in Greenwood on the Ist of 
July, which was also the forty-eighth anniversary of 
bis wedding-day. His funeral was attended by ten 
children and eighteen grandchildren—while there 
were several great-grandchildren too young to do so— 
aud he was borne to the grave by a stalwart company 
of sons and sons-in law. 

It may truly be said that in these latter facts the 
highest honors of our departed brother may be seen 
reflected. It was as a “family man’’—as a loving hus- 
band, an indulgent father, a cordial, open-handed 
host, a faithful and affectionate friend, that the char- 
acter of Mr. Cutter displayed its brightest luster. The 
predomivant manifestation of his last hours—wheu 
lucid intervals allowed the real man to appear—was 
ao affectionate yearning toward his absent frends, 
and a craving for demonstrations of love from the 
nearer ones around bis bed. In all his domestic rela- 
tious he was ever genial, gentle, kind and true; and 
these qualities were in his dying moments even more 
copspicuous. * Do you love me? Do you love me?” 
he often said; “if you ever loved me, love me now?” 
and when, at last, the end came, after the most touch- 
ing appeals to his wife and children to be forgiven for 
every basty word or act, be “‘turned his face to the 
wall,” added, ‘‘and God forgive me all my sins,” and 
died. 

The ruined home, we believe, is to be restored; and 
we trust the years are not few in which the surviving 
companion of its departed proprietor, loving and be- 
loved as ever, shall continue to welcome her three 
generations of children beneath its roof, and to dis- 
pense, as heretofore, a hospitality sanctified by a 
Christian faith and ungrudging as the hand of Heaven. 





OTHER THOUGHTS ABOUT FORE- 
ORDINATION. 
HERE are a dozen theories of the government 
of the universe far more pleasing to man’s 
pride than that of fore-ordination ; but Christians 
should seek, not plausibility, but truth. 

Is it tedious to watch the development of our 
plans? 

It is not honorable to God to believe that he 
makes his plans from day to day, even as a child 
wanders through the fields, gathering daisies here, 
nightshade there, guided only by the moment’s 
fancy. 

If ‘‘eternal now” is poor philosophy, what shall 
be said of the philosophy of comparing the Deity 
to a boy at play ? 

Time is merely a convenience for locating 
events, used by us finite creatures during our 
brief sojourn on earth: to a Being infinite divis- 
ions of eternity are superfluous. 

There is practically no time but now. 

If in the beginning all was not planned, how 
could God know what effects his acts would 
have on the future? 

God does not do a thing to-day not knowing 
but that to-morrow he may have to undo it. 

‘‘God is not a man that he should lie, nor the 
son of man that he should repent.” 

It is dishonorable to God to suppose his plans 
still unfinished, inasmuch as it limits his knowl- 





edge: if he still plans, it is because his plans 
are yet imperfect. 

Even we deprecate impulsive action. ‘ Think 
twice before you speak,” says human wisdom. 
‘*For which of you intending to build a tower 
sitteth not down first and counteth the cost?” 
says Christ. 

We may argue from the finite mind up to the 
infinite. 

Infinite perfection /s death—to progression : 
the divine mind is no more capable of develop- 
ment than eternity is of extension. 

(iranted a new creation every day, does that 
imply that such creation was not planned until 
executed ? 

Does the divine will abandon itself to the whim 
of the moment ? 

Before one has all the factors he cannot tell the 
result. Deity does not deign to give us all the 
factors in his great problem, but, knowing them 
himself, is sure of the result. H. 

BROOKLYN, Coun., July 17, 1876. 





Correspondence. 





CoLtumBus, GA., July 29, 1876. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

DEAR Str: Do you honestly think the article 
on page 1 of July 26, on Nast’s cartoon, is written with 
your usual fairness? The object of the committee in 
cutting down the army estimates is not to injure tbe 
effectiveness of the army, but to set the fancy Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels aud “Sitting Calves’ to work with 
their commands, and to strengthen the commands of 
such gallaut men as ** Custer, the flower of the army.” 
If the six thousand men and useless officers who are 
idling about the Southern States had been sent to 
Custer, does any one doubt what would be the result 
of his action? It strikes me that the six thousand 
“family Bibles and pictures” are being used to kindle 
a political fire iv some parts of the country to light the 
next Presidential election, but not by Cougress. The 
extravagance comes from the other end of the avenue. 
Come bow, old friend, answer honestly. 

OnE WHo ApMireEs YOu. 


In reply to our very courteous and good- 
tempered correspondent, we would say that the para- 
graph in question was the result of long professional 
observation of the United States army and its enemies. 
Our correspondent is apparently a regular reader of 
our paper, and therefore must know that we have 
never beeu apologists for the blunders of the Admin- 
istration, aud that so far as the military power bas 
been misapplied in the South, we have been as out-* 
spoken as avy honest Southerner could desire. We 
know, bowever, from large acquaintance with South- 
ern Democrats, that many—we believe a majority—of 
the best men of the South personally desire the pres- 
ence of some United States soldiers in their neighbor- 
hood as protection against the aggression which tbey 
fear from negro and carpet-bagger: politically, how- 
ever, and officially, the best Southeru opinion does not 
find utterance any more frequently than that of the 
North, and too often the plea of the demagogue, most 
anxious to please such of his constituents as are most 
numerous but least worth pleasing, is thoughtlessly 
taken up by better men and adopted as a principle. 
That the army coutains some objectionable material 
is undoubtedly true; but that a Congress like the 
present one has either the will or the ability to reor- 
ganize a force whose average character is so far above 
that ot its critics cannot for a moment be imagined— 
certainly the Northern members wbo are most indus- 
trious against the army fre those who are least 
respected among their own neighbors, and the con- 
struction which our correspondent puts upon the bill 
is one which mauy Northern Democrats are loth to 
accept. 

It is a sad and disgraceful fact that the effects of 
Congressional attacks upon the army, by means of bills 
for reorganization, reduction of pay, ete., are first and 
most disastrous to those soldiers who are of the highest 
character. No class of men of equal talent and ability 
are paid so meagerly as the officers of the army: their 
country’s gratitude is to their eyes a large and valuable 
portion of their remuneration, and however Quixotic 
it may seem to civilians, this feeling does much to 
stimulate the soldier to do hisduty. When, however, he 
sees that in the civil service ability aud faithfulness 
count for nothing when the Democrats come tempo- 
rarily into power, he cavnot help being disheartened 
by legislative attempts which are strictly party meas- 
ures. 

Wherever in the South the presence of the military 
is distasteful, and the troops there located are not so 
posted for the occupation of forts and other govern- 
ment property, it is in the power of the natives to 
remove them. When civilians of the better class 
promptly and freely offer to serve on sheriffs’ posses, 
and exert themselves vigorously to bring offenders to 
justice, the administration will have no possible ex- 
cuse to locate troops to preserve the peace. Those 
citizens of Mississippi who offered to cotperate with 





Governor Ames to keep the peace set a needed exam- 


ple, though they did it tardily: had a similar move- 
ment been promptly made by South Carolinians on 
the first news of the Hamburg massacre, Governor 
Chamberlain would have had no excuse for hurrying 
off to Washington. When a loyal love of peace and a 
determivation to punish offenders against the same 
shall be manifested at the South, Northern Repub- 
licans will almost unanimously oppose the further 
maintenance of troops there, but while pride is 
stronger than loyalty the fact cannot be hidden from 
Northern eyes. Wedo not preach what we have not 
had to practice: Northern Republicans have occasion- 
ally to assist officials who personally and intellectually 
are as distasteful to them as the negro and the carpet- 
bagger are to the Southerner. 

As to the numper of troops in the South, it is but 
bare justice to the Government to say that our corre- 
spondent is greatly mistaken. Aside from those on the 
Mexican border, and in charge of forts and govern- 
ment property, the military force in the South does 
not number twenty-five bundred men. How this 
ariny, Officered by men of whom not one in a dozen 
can be forced to transgress the law of the land or 
interfere with constitutional rights, can be used to 
** kindle a political fire’’ passes our imagination. 





ook's aud Authors. 


SWEDENBORG'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Swedenhborg. By 
Theopilus Parson. Roberts Brothers. Boston: $1.25. 
Whatever may be said by the Dane Professor of 

Law at Harvard University merits the attention of 

thinking men; the Swedenborgians are therefore ex- 

tremely fortunate in having for the champion of their 
faith so close a thinker and so accurate a writer. Some 
such service was necessary before any oue with limited 
time yet logical mind could hope to know what were 
the claims of the Swedenborgiau system. ‘To per- 
sous who have not read any of Swedenborg’s writings 
the maguitude of Prof, Parson’s task will not be ap- 
parent, but so verbose, unsystematic and apparently 
materialistic was the Swedish seer that it is little short 
of marvelous that any one should have been able and 
patient enough to condense from many huge volumes 
the essential principles which were their excuse for 
beiug. That the author has been true to his subject 
seems to be admitted by the members of the New 

Church: the reading public can therefore peruse bis 

volume without the fear (generally in order where one 

reads a philosopbical treatise) that one or more addi- 
tional volumes must be consulted before the first cau 
be understood. 

To abridge the conclusions of a writer who weighs 
his words carefully and never uses superfiuous lan- 
guage is impossible: we must therefore refer the 
reader to the book itself for an exhibit of the 
tenets of Swedenborg’s faith. That which is prac- 
ticable, and of most interest to the general reader, 
is a resumé of an able jurist’s reasons for adopt- 
ing the beliefs of the New Church and for re- 
garding them as special revelations of the divine will. 
The author’s first step in this direction is to proclaim 
the necessity for revelation. It is, he says, “‘not an 
abnormal thing, coming in to supply a sudden or ex- 
ceptional necessity; it is a perfectly regular part of 
the method of Divine Provideuce. It is as essential 
and iudispensable to any knowledge or thought about 
spiritual life or the other world as the senses are indis- 
pensable to any knowledge or thought about this life 
or this world.’ From this position even many firm 
believers in the actuality of revelation will be forced 
to dissent. Thought about another world and aspiritual 
life therein has been exercised by many men whv were 
never the recipients of either real or pretended revela- 
tions. From the necessity for revelation the author 
passes to the need of successive revelations, according 
to the spiritual condition and requirements of those 
to whom the messagesare given. And, as the extreme 
possibilities of spiritual growth can only be attained 
in a world where we shall know as we are known, 
“there bas never been a revelation so complete as to 
leave nothing more to be known; so distinct that it 
could not be misunderstood; so well attested that it 
could not be denied or rejected, and there never will 
be such a revelation.’’ Claiming that moral and affec- 
tional abilities are as necessary as intellect in the 
reception and comprehension of spiritual truth, and 
adducing, us proof of this claim, the distinct admission 
of Tyndall that these qualities are inherent, indestruc- 
tible, and desirable in man, he believes that revelation 
can only be of avail to those who bring these faculties 
to the aid of intellect. The revelation of Swedenborg 
is announced as being one step in advance of that of 
Christ, because it “‘appeals only to reason and faith. 
This is the second Christian revelation.” 

“Itis of the very essence of this revelation that it is given 
to man's reason, and to his reason acting in freedom. Any- 
thing whatever which compelled or constrained his reason 
would be out of place in this revelation, and would tend to 
fetter or impair that freedom to which this revelation is 
given. Its doctrines must rest in every mind upon proof; 
but the only proof they require or permit is the proof of the 
rational perception of their truth—a proof perfectly con- 
vincing and perfectly incommunicable. There is an ancient 
proverb—said to be Arabian— the eyes of the heart some- 
times see farther than the eyes of the head.’ And the apostle 
said ‘ with the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’ . . 
It (the revelation) was necessary because the intellectual and 
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affectional character of the age was so far from the truth, 
and so far antagonistic to spiritual truth, that progress or 
improvement was impossible, and the loss of what was 
known probable, if a new revelation were not given.” 

It is, therefore, apparently because Swedenborg ap- 
pealed to the reason as well as to the emotions, that 
the author believes in his message; that Swedenborg 
was not inspired, and that therefore his words could 
not enable emotion to domivate over reason, makes 
bis system all the more acceptable to Prof. Parsons, 
who styles it ‘this new system of a philosophy that 
is wholly religious, and of a religion that is wholly 
philosophical.’ Of the necessity of the revelation the 
author further says, ** We live in days in which science 


is declaring its divorce from religion. - « Doubt- 
ing. denying, materialistic views #re now gaining 


ground, and threaten soon to permeate society. It is 
to avert this danger aud arrest the decay of religious 
belief, as well as to lay the foundations of a faith that 
will endure every test and last through the ages, that 
this new revelation is given.”’ From the stress which 
the author Jays on the “science of correspondence” 
or of spiritual parallels of natural truths, it seems 
that it is upon this he relies greatly for the good work 
that is to be done. 

That Prof. Parson’s book will make many converts 
is, we think, hardly te be expected, but it will proba- 
bly do excellent service among those religious people 
who, determined not to let go a jot or tittle of the or- 
thodox faith, are nevertheless restless for some theo- 
logical matter upon which to exercise the reasoping 
powers which they fear to let loose upon their favorite 
dogmas. Another purpose which this book will serve 
is that of imparting to many readres of Sweden- 
borg’s works the only real import there is in passages 
which they pow read with materialistic satisfaction. 
It will of course be the bandbook of the system, 
whetber for the reference of triends or foes, 


THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 
CATARRH. 

Hay Fever or Summer Catarrh: Its Nature and Treatment. In- 
cluding the Early Form, or “ Rose Cold,” the Later Form, 
or “ Autumnal Catarrh,” and a Middle Form, or July Cold, 
Hitherto Undescribed. Based on Original Researches and 
Observations, and Containing Statistics and ea = 
Several Hundred Cases. By ae M. Beard, A.M., 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Happy should be the man or woman to whom 

the contents of this book are of no interest; to such 

persons, however, there are many thousands of ex- 
ceptions throughout the United States, and the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Beard’s book is concurrent with that 
of their special ailment. The small degree of success 
which has been attained in the direction either of the 
prevention or cure of this tormenting malady has long 
warranted farther and more careful investigation of 
toe nature of catarrh. Dr. Beard’s book will, there- 
fore, be read with great interest both by physicians 
and sufferers. 

Dr. Beard’s personal observation of catarrhal suf- 
ferers was supplemented by replies, from two hun- 
dred persons, toa “circular of inquiry” which seems 
almost, if not entirely, exhaustive. To sift these re- 
plies was paturally a difficult task, but after collating 
such of their contents as seemed of value, the autbor 
reached the following conclusions: That hay fever is a 
functioval disease of the nervous system; that all 
forms of the trouble are manifestations of the same 
disease; that the disease is not due to any specific 
cause, and that therefore no specific remedy will be 
found for it; that while radical cures are infrequent, 
prevention is seldom difficult or an affair of long dura- 
tion, and that life isseldom or never shortened by this 
disease. 

The chapter on “ Prevention and Treatment ” is, of 
course, the most interesting in the book. The preferable 
means of prevention prescribed are climatic, and consist 
eitber of sea-air or that of cool and elevated regions. Dr. 
Beard does not believe that any especial mountain 
range or sea-shore is of infallible benefit, but rates 
them according to their freedom from winds which 
bring vegetable and organic matter, all of which, 
though not causes of the disease, are provocative of 
special attacks. Hot weather, by its general enervat- 
ing effect, prepares the way for attacks; therefore the 
system should be as well as possible prepared for the 
summer weather, and assisted through it by tonics. 
The medical treatment advised varies greatly, but con- 
sists of either tonics or sedatives. For these, and for 
the mapvy details of advice with which this whole 
chapter is crowded, the book itself should be consulted. 
Fortunately for unprofessional readers, Dr. Beard bas 
the faculty of writing so as to be easily understood; 
no one need therefore fear to study the book for him- 
self. 

Medical critics may discover faults of theory and 
practice in this volume, but it cannot be denied that 
the author has done great service to suffering human- 
ity by bis investigatious, and that his collation of cases 
and his suggestions of treatment will be of immense 
benefit to the profession. We cbeerfully commend 
the book to all who are afflicted with any form of 
catarrh, believing that they cannot fail to be benefited 
by some of the author’s suggestions. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Under the title of Laws relating to Religions 
Corporations, Rev. Dr. Hunt has prepared a compila- 
tion of the statutes of the several States in relation to 
the incorporation and maintenance of religious so- 
eieties, and to the disturbance of religious meetings. 


pensable to church officials; it will be particularly 
valuable to such trustees, vestry men, etc., as reside in 
New York, for it contains an address by Judge Fan- 
cher, of the Court of Arbitratiov, on laws affecting 
religious corporationsin thisState. (Nelson & Phillips. 
$1.50.) 

Fire and Flame, by Levin Schiicking, is a well 
written uovel of the natural German school. Ruo- 
bing through it isa thread of mystery which is pre- 
served unbroken until near the esd. Love is of course 
the motive of the story, and it is German love, un- 
modified and untainted by any foreign notions. There 
is not a ghost of bumor perceptible on any single 
page, but neither is there any of the unclean passion 
which the title may seem to suggest. (Appletons: 
75 cents.) 

Bancroft's History of the United States, revised 
edition, reacbes completion in this the sixth volume. 
Reviewing the whole work in the light of the author’s 
announcement that he had spent a solid year in revis- 
ing it, some disappointment must be expressed that 
the new edition varys so little from tbe old one. On 
tbe other hand, this fact speaks well for the work done 
on the original set, provided we acknowledge that an 
author is the best judge of what needs to be corrected 
in his writings. The more we examine the bistory, the 
less are we disposed to believe that it will stand in the 
way of other similar efforts. With a stiff style and 
frequent distant digressions from the subject proper, 
and perbaps lacking proportion in tbe general treat- 
ment, itis possible to imagine that some future Ban- 
croft may improve upon it and make a happier hit 
with our history. But for all this we have to write 
down the work just finished as our standard United 
States. (Little, Browo & Co., Boston.) 

The Widow Seymour is in construction the most 
peculiar story that has been published for many a 
year. Its author is a man of years, character aud 
manners, and is not without ability with the pen, as 
some papers which he has published upon political 
economy can testify. It is quite evident, however, 
tbat he has never read novels, excepting those which 
are found in Sunday-school libraries, and he bas con- 
sequently bad bad models for a story which he has 
written, with most praiseworthy intent. With mate- 
rial from which two or three effective * purpose” 
novels might have been made, he bas succeeded only 
in giving in disjointed and generally unattractive 
form the social records of a little village: while the 
moral teaching which isattempted is alloffered in that 
didactic mauner which is abhorred witb unspeakable 
earnestness by the very people that Mr. Baker wishes 
toreach. This is greatly to be regretted, for purpose 
novels are too seldom attempted by persons of Mr. 
Baker’s age, experience and sense. Novel-writing 
may seem uvnecessary, but, logically speaking, so is 
preaching; the excuse for the doing of the latter is, 
according to the apostle, to save souls; we therefore 
eare to do all we can to make the truth attractive and 
forcible, and such should be the attempt of the story- 
writer Who bas a moral purpose in view. (J. Wagen- 
seller, Phila, : $1.50.) 

A Song of America, upon whose title-page ap- 
pears the name ‘*V. Voldo,”’ is an ambitious poetic 
attempt, which seems a promise of better things. The 
poem contains some noble ideas and a few exquisite 
lines, but as a whole it is crude in form and indistinct 
in utterance. It would seem from several indications 
scattered throughout the volume that the author is 
young, and is therefore in that uncertain mental con- 
dition through which all true poets bave to pass in the 
natural course of their lives. That be has been writ- 
ing five years, however, seems certain from a fragment 
written during the Franco-Prussian war, and that he 
has not made greater improvement in that length of 
time seems to indicate a lack of that painstaking in- 
dustry which is absolutely essential to success even in 
bare versification. It does not augur well for the 
author that his pen flows most smoothly over Ana- 
ereonic lines: in such cases experience has taught us 
to fear that a would-be poet will remain 

“Only this, and nothing more.” 

That a writer with the capability that is hinted at in 
this volume should go the way of the hundreds of 
other promising poets who have sung wild songs and 
then sunk into self-prepared obscurity would be most 
lamentable, but to gain a place in the esteem of bon- 
ored poets and their readers bis progress should bere- 
after be made in a different department from that iu 
which it is now most evident. (Hanscom & Co., N. Y.) 
The stoutest opponent of any union between 
Church and State will not find fault with the Metbo- 
dists for issuing their new book, Methodism and the 
Centennial of American Independence. Evenif there 
were a law against such books it sbould in justice be 
suspended in favor of a faith whose founder wrote one 
of the strongest protests against Great Britain’s course 
toward her American colonies, and the clearest propb- 
ecy ever nsde as to the final result: we refer to Johu 
Wesley’s letter to Lord North, in 1775. The book be- 
fore us is edited by Rev. E. M. Wood, Ph. D., aud mav 
be called the political history of the Methodist Church 
in America. “Pride goeth before a fali,’’ said the 
wise monarch of the chosen race, but every one who 
knows what a great work tbe Methodists have done in 
America will hope that at least a single exception may 
be recorded against the sentiment quoted, for no 
Methodist with bis heart in the right place can read 





of a great deal of pride of an utterly irrepressible 
order. The book contains a good deal of matter that 
is not strictly called for by the title, but even this is 
explanatory of the beliefs and labors of the church, 
and so is of use both to Methodists and to inquir- 
ing brethren who are outside of Wesley’s fold. We 
hope the book mag stimulate every other denomina- 
tion to go and do likewise: before all that might be 
written could be read, the most unwilling minds 
would be forced to see that religion can be most for 
the State when it is not of the State. (Nelson & Phil- 
lips: $1.75.) 
NOTES. 

Hurd & Houghton have in press the second vol- 
ume of Proceedings of the American Public Health 
Association. 

Lieutenant Cameron's record of his African Ex- 
ploration will be published in England early in the 
coming autumn, and will undoubtedly be reproduced 
in America, 

The Author’s Publishing Co. announce *‘ Com- 
mon Sense; or, First Steps in Political Economy,” by 
M. R. Leverson, Ph.D., a book which in manuscript 
received the hearty approval of trusted writers on the 
same topic. 

On July ist J. R. Osgood & Co. made consider- 
able reductions in the price of many of their books. 
The principal issues affected were the various editions 
of the poets: among others were the works of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Thoreau and Browning. 


“George Eliot in Derbyshire” is the title of a 
new book just publisbed in England. It contains the 
biograpby of Elizabeth Evans, who is said to be the 
original of * Dibah” in ** Adam Bede.” The same 
book contains a letter from George Eliot on the char- 
acters in ‘“‘Adam Bede.” 

Mr. Theodore De Vinne, widely known as one 
of the most competent and artistic printers in the 
United States, is issuing, in numbers, a history of his 
profession. In composition, typography, and aptness 
of illustration the work leaves nothing to be desired. 
Francis Hart & Co., New York, are Mr. De Viune’s 
publishers. 

The author of A Century of Gossip has entered 
a field which has been so thoroughly worked, and by 
sucb able hands, that it will not be strange if hissuccess 
be considered as only moderate. Tne “Gossip” all 
occurred in New England, and there is none of it 
which persons familiar with all phases of New Eng- 
land life cannot assign to individuals whom they have 
known: the author, however, bas unfortunately re- 
stricted himself to a class of New Euglanders who do 
not either charm or amuse by their conversation. As 
a protest against the not uncommon notion that every 
denizen of old New England was either a wit ora 


genius or a philanthropist, the book is a success, 
(Keen & Cooke, Chicago: $1.50.) 


Ot Bryant's Flood of Years, republished in a late 
issue of this paper, the following, from the pen of 
the able critic, George Ripley, appears in the NV. Y. 
Tribune: * Never before bas any poet, writing in the 
latter half of bis 82d year, shown such endurivg power 
of imagination, such grace, fresbuess and force of ex- 
pression, aud such easy mastery of rhythm. The lines 
rise aud siuk aud sway with the movement of the 
Flood of Years, as it reveals itself to the poet’s eye, 
and they breathe forth those grave, lofty and baunt- 
ing barmonies whicb have made ‘Thanatopsis’ im- 
mortal. Itis interesting to find Bryant, now so near 
the usual limit of life, returniug to the first strains of 
his youth, not repeating even a phrase ora cadence, 
but adding a second voice, of richer compass and wore 
assured power.”’ 

The Bibliopolist says of a library lately sold in 
Paris: ‘‘Many of the books were sold at enormous 
prices. The entire library was valued at $60,000, but 
it brought #103.239. * La Sainte Bible,’ 1789-1804, in 12 
vols., in 4to, 34900; ‘La Bible,’ De Mortier, bouad by 
Padeloup, $396; ‘A Passion,’ by A. Dfrer, [talian 
wanuscript of the sixteenth century, $1430; ‘ Les 
Heures Latines,’ manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
3610; Le Pastissier Francais, in a charming binding, 
by Trautz-Bauzonnet, 3910; Metamorphoses d’Ovide , 
bound by Derdme, #595; Fables de Lafontaine, first 
edition, 2690; Corneille (Elzevir), 1664-76, $820; Moliére, 
1666, $1140; Rabelais, with esgravivgs by B. Picart, 
bound by Padeloup, $1200; Diogenis Epistola, Gro- 
lier’s copy, $410; Plutarch, bound by Derome, £820; 
Cicero (Elzevir), $982; Livy (Eizevir), $1160.” 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
of th receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Roome 
of thw paper will be acknowledged m its earliest subsequent wesue, 
lishers will confer a favor by promptiy advising us of any omission 
in this respect. 
(as’s.| 
Authors and Titles. Publishers, Price, 
Carleton, Will M., “ Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes." 
“ Differenee between a Protestant ana a Roman Catholte. fe 


Emerson, R. W., ** Representative Men.’”’.............. Osgood. $1 
Farman, Ella, * The Cooking Club of Tu-whit Hollow.” : 
% 


Jothrop. 
Griffis, W. E. “f A. 7". “The Mikad«’s Empire.”......... pesyess. $00 
Haygood, A. G., D.D., “ Our Children. tt AEE & Phillips. 
Moody and eicaes. * Three Cotloquies on a... 
m. Tract Soc. 


Accompanying Memoranda 0) prices are desvrable tn all 


Poore, Ben. Periey, “ Congressional Directory. “ 
* Proceedings of the Free pe Religions Association 


ublished by the on n. Boston. 40 

* Pansy,” “ Four Girls at Chamtanaee.” aphsbhachdbhheos Lothrop. 10 

Robinson, F. W.. “As ong as She Li sof POE: Harpers. 75 
Storrs. R. 8 D.D., “ The Declaration of 3 aE and its 

EE 2.909 cacgcccsepessesemegnecenacdseecsocessessos Ranoolph. 75 

Saunders. John, “Israel Mort. Ove: erman.”’. 1% 


< . .Harpers. 

Voldo, V.,“* A Song of America. Hanscom & Co., N. ¥. 

PA. have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
0) : 


rt_ Journal—Ill. Rohooimester—Am, Missionary—Am. Jour. of 








His work is so well done that the book is almost indis- 


this book without being conscious of the awakeuing 
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Park House. 
Summit, N.J., Aug. 5, 1876. 

A pleasant ride of about an hour from New 
York, on the Morris and Essex division of the 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western Railroad, 
brings one to this charming village. It is 
situated on very high ground, as its name im- 
plies, giving it the advantage of all the sum- 
mer “winds that blow,’ and many splendid 
views of the surrounding country are ob- 
tained. ** The Riera View” gives one a glimpse 
of all the Oranges, Newark, and on a clear day 
the great bridge towers of New York and 
Brooklyn, twenty iniles away. Summit has an 
excellent reputation for healtnfulness, and 
has been termed a veritable Mecca for inva- 
lids, and a perfect paradise for young children. 
Old residents tell us that the doctors are the 
only suffering class among them. There are 
a number of excellent hotels and boarding- 
houses; of the former, the Park House takes 
the first rank, owned and managed by Mr. J. 
Riera, who has made it one of the most attrac- 
tive summer resorts about New York. The 
house does not belie its name, for it is situated 
in» beautiful and well-grown park of 40acres, 
the driveways and walks are tastefully laid 
out, and the pleasant lawns afford ample space 
for croquet and other outdoor am#@sements. 
The house fronting west has a commanding 
view of * Long Hill,” the spires of historic 
Morristown, and Schooley’s mountains in the 
distance just show their hazy summits. Mr. 
Riera is one of the best of hosts, very solicit- 
ous of the comfort of hés guests, and especially 
hat of the children. His Thursday evening 
entertainments are a source of great pleasure ; 
the grounds are finely illuminated on these 
occasions, and oldand young seem to vie with 
one another in the enjoyment of merry music 
n the parlors. For those fond of driving 
there are numerous very pleasant roads, and 
excursions to the “ Doserted Village,”’ * Bal- 
tus Rohl,” and the acighboring towns, invite 
many repetitions. Taken allin all Summit is 
indeed one of the most delightful summer 
retreats, free from the vices which infest 
many fashionable resorts. One can find va- 
riety of entertainments in its many attrac- 
tions; and gentlemen who find it their duty 
to visit the City daily do not complain of the 
fifty minutes’ ride on the express trains 
througha beautiful country to this Summit, 
which, if not the summit of human happiness, 
certainly deserves the popularity it has at- 
tuined. A QUONDAM GUEST 


THOUGH we seem grieved at the shortness of 
life in general, we are wishing every period of 
it atan end. The minor longs to be at age, 
then to be a man of business, then to 
make up an estate, then to arrive at honors, 
then to retire. 





Dearborn Seminary, 

Chicago, Ul., Prof. Z. Grover Principal, has 
ssued its Annual Catelogue, showing an at- 
tendance of over two hundred students dur- 
ing the past year, and furnishing new evi- 
dence of its prosperity and enterprise by the 
re-organization of its Musical and Art Schools, 
and the establishment of an elegant and 
homelike boarding department, which opens 
more widely the doors of this Popular School 
to young ladies from other towns and cities 
than Chicago, which has heretofore nearly 
monopolized its advantages. 

These departments bave been placed under 
the supervision of Rev. L. D. Mansfield and 
Mrs. Mansfield, who were for many years 
the well-known and successful Principals of 
Rockland Institute, Nyack-on-Hudson, and 
who carry to their new field in the Metropolis 
of the West a well-earned and distinguished 
reputation as educators, which should secure 
to Dearborn Seminary as large a patronage 
by other cities and towns of the West as it 
has enjoyed by the citizens of Chicago. 

The curriculum of Dearborn Seminary, and 
its eorps of professors and teachers—espe- 
cially in the fields of Literature, Languages, 
Music and Art—commend it to the public as 
ove well adapted to the wants of our present 
progressed ideas of female education. The 
Seminary announces its next Academic Year 
in our columns this week as beginning Sep- 
tember 15th. 





Ir we disobey the dictates of conscience 
even in the most trifling particular, or allow 
ourselves to do what we have some fears may 
not be quite right, we shall grow more and 
more sleepy, until the voice of conscience 
hus no longer the power to awaken us. 


THe father of a family can do no better act 
than to secure a policy in the UNITED STATES 
Lire INSURANCE Co., of New York, which 
has its oftice at 261 Broadway. Is there any 
safer investment for the good of those who 
will one day be fatherless? This is among 
the best managed companies in the country, 
and is firm as a rock financially. 





NEVER go back. What you attempt, do it 
with your strength. Determination is omnip- 
otent. If the prospect be somewhat dark- 
ened, put the fire of resolution to your soul, 
and kindle a flame that nothing but death can 
extinguish. 


The Great Brooklyn Council of 1876. 


The official report of the Proceedings of the 
Advisory Council in Plymouth Church, from 
the stenographic minutes of Tooley, Miles & 
Cole, comprises nearly four hundred pages, 
and is a very complete account of the delibe- 
rations of that memorable body. It is per- 
haps the most interesting contribution to 
Congregational history yet published. The 
ouly attempts which the compilers have made 
to condense the full report have been re- 
stricted to such remarks of the representa- 
tives of Plymouth Church as seemed to be 
partial repetitions of what bad been said at 
other stages of the Council; some omissions 
have been made, too, of debates upon ad- 
journments, minor rules of order, and other 
unimportant proceedings. The “ Letter Mis- 
sive’’ under which the Council was called is 
given entire, and a list of the churches from 
which delegates appeared, and also of the 
delegates themselves, is presented. The work 
is weil indexed, and there is, in an appendix, 
a number of references to and citations of 
the proceedings of other churches, Councils, 
etc., in cases partially or entirely parallel with 
that of Plymouth Church. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 





TruTuH is a naked and open daylight, that 
doth not show the masks and mummeries of 
the world half so stately and daintily as can- 
dielights. 

American Cookery. 

Under this title tnere is issued in this city, 
by the Union Publishing Company, 171 Duane 
Street, a very neat, instructive, entertaining 
and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 
Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, and devoted to the in- 
terests of the dining-room. Valuable recipes 
and hints are largely interspersed with inter- 
esting sketcnes. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this periodical is its price, 50 cents a 
year, which includes a premium worth 2 
cents. By arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, the company will send by mail, free, 
to each subscriber in the United States and 
Canada a can of the celebrated Royal Baking 
Powder. This offer is made by a thorotghly 
responsible company, and thestandard articie 
promised is too well known to every good 
housekeeper to need further commendation 
by us. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors we will send the Christian Union 
and the American Cooker), together with the 
premium free by mail, on receipt of $3.20, the 
subscription price of this paper. Persons de- 
siring the magazine must so state explicitly. 
This offer takes effect after June 1, 1876. 





PHILOSOPHY is but dry bread ; men will not 
live upon it, however wholesome; they re- 
quire the succulent food and exciting cup of 
religion. 





Preservation of the Sight, 


The loss of sight is one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which can befall a human being, 
and those who have found means toscientific- 
ally lessen the calamity are public benefac- 
tors. The Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Company of New York, have done this by the 
introduction of the ** Diamond Spectacles” 
every pair of which bears the trade-mark, a 
small diamond. Sold by our authorized 
agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 
Maiden Lane, New York. 





Nor only is kindness due to every one, but 
a special kindness is due to every one. Kind- 
ness is not kindness unless it be special. It is 
in its fitness, seasonableness, and individual 
application, that ita charm consists. 





The Uncontradicted Testimony. 
The Uncontradicted Testimony in the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 49 Broad- 
way, N. Y., in a very neat pamphlet, which is 
old at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 





THE life of no human creature is without 
discontent ; every one has his tribulations, and 
many a one, rather than be without them, will 
procure disquietness to himself. 





Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





FORTITUDE is the guard and support of the 
other virtues. Without courage a man will 
scarce keep steady to his duty, and fill up the 
character of a truly worthy man. 





Folding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfeot order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





Tar human race are sons of sorrow born, 
and each must have his portion. Vulgar minds 
refuse to crouch beneath their load ; the brave 
bear theirs without repining. 





Gingerbread, perfectly delicious, can be 





made with the Royai Baking Powder. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





Inaide pages ...... cccccccccscoccccccccccs 0.50 DOF Hine 
Inside Middle PAge.... ....ccececeseeees O75 = 
Outside pages 7 ” 
MORRIE TIGCASED. ccccccccesccsscces soos $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-tive per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

Al! advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
MR. CHAS. F. CHICHESTEH fs in charge of the 

Advertising Department. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address, * Advertising Department.” 
HORATIO C, KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York, 








SUBSCRIPTION | PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.20 per annum, the ® 
cents being added to prepay the postage to the 
United States und Canadas for the year, in accord- 
ance with the new Unitec States law, which makes 
all postage payable in advance at the mating Post- 
Office in New York, instead of at the receivin 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence as here- 
tofore. To Clergymen, #2.(0. 

SINGLE COPIES. 8 CENTS, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VW Be4TON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


NORTON, MASS, 

The Fall Term will open on Thursday morning 
Sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A 
COBB; in term time to 

Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Principal. 


N Iss PERRY’S FAMILY BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL will open Wednesday, Sept. W 
187. A thorough education given to girls; boys 
prepared for college ; als achildren’s department. 
For circulars, address the Prin« ipal, 
Miss H. M. PERRY, or 
Rev. R. A. OLIN, Rector, 
Glen's Falls, N. ¥ 














Rx. N.W.DY* Mu NN’S 8 English, French and 
rman Boarding and Day School f.r 
You NG LADIES, Providence, R. I. 


] ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. 
Address Miss ADELE BREWER, Stock- 
bridge, Masa. 








NANNETT INSTITU TE fe T Young | Ladies 
W Boston, MASS. Twenty-three Professorsand 
Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., unsur- 
passed by uny American Female College. The 
234 year will yo Wednesday, September 27. 1876. 
Family pupils erjoy ali tre comforts and advan 
tages of a pleasant and cultivated mous. For Cata- 
logues end Cireular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, 
Principal, . 69 Cheste hester Square, Boston, Mass. 


DEARBORN SEMINARY, 
CHICAGO. LLL., 
985 AND 999 WABASH AVE, 
A thorough graduating course. First-class 
pene hed usic and Art. An elegant busrding 
partment. Graduated charges. Fall term Sept. 
i Address Rev. L. D. MANSFIELD. 


Feuer EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALF COLLEGE. 
TWENTY-SIX TEACHERS. 

Ten Teachers in the Conservatory of Music connected 
with the College. Charges less than any school 
in the United States aflordivg equal advan- 
tages and accommodatiens. Fa!) term opens 
Sept. 7th. Send to Rey. lL. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 








i) OORE’S HILL (ind) COLLEGE, For 
both sexes. Full Classical, Scientific, Mu- 
sical, Normal. and Business courses. No liquor 
shops. Board and tuition, $150 to $'% a year. 
Twenty-first year begins September 4. Address 
the President. Kev. J. P. D. JOHN, A. M. 


OBERLIN COLLECe. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart 
ments. Klective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
snioon temptations. Best of relivious influences 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 1)- 
brary fees only #27 a year. Over !2 hey as By annn- 
ally. For fuller informat on adcress J. H. FATR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, oO. 


YLAVERACK College and H. R. Inst.. 

/ Claverack, N. Y.-2%4 year opens Sept. 11. 
Eleven Aer Twenty Instructors. Thor- 
ough preparation for College and Business; Eng- 
lish Branches a specialty; College Course with 
Bucealaureate Degree for ladies. Primary De- 
partment. Rev. INZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 


5aure FLACK, Pres. Claverack Col- 
ege and H. BR, Iner,. bas iocated with bis 
family until Sept. Ist at 406 North 45d st., Phila- 
celphia, near Exhibition grounds, where he wil! 
be pleusxed to see old pupils and friends. 


Py SitasTown SEMINARY, 


ONEIDA CO., N. Y., 


For both sexes. 37th year. y oon Ang. 29. Six 
Courses of Study. Unusual facilities to fit for 
College. ier it Address for Catalogue, 

J. - GARDNER, Ph. D., Prin. 

IENNSY LVANIA MILITARY Acap- 

EMyY, Cheeter, Pa.— For Boarders only.) 

Opens Wednesday, Se t. Lath. Location elevated 
and healthful; grounds ample; buildings hand 
some and commodious. Course of Stu ties eryten- 
sive. Thorough instruction in Civil and Mining 
Baginoering, the Classics and English. Carefui 
oversight of the pancele and manners of Cadets. 
For Circulars, apply t 

OL. THRO. HYATT, President. 


R' view ft SEMINARY. WELLS- 
VILLE, ALLEGANY CO., N. Y.—A_ Boara 
ing-Schoul for ladies and gentlemen will oper 
Sept. 11; boating, bathing, gymnasties, riding 
school. Send fur Circular. ‘+. -omen HAS. TYNG 
Sec’y. Box 663, Wellsville, N. 
ORT EDWA RD COLLEGIATE INST1- 
TUTE ror LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. #1 
per year for board with common Englieh. To pre-, 
pare for college, for business, or for life. 51x 
eourses of study. Fifteen teachers. Christian 
but not sectarian. 23d year begins Ang. 31. Stu- 
dents admitted any time. JUS. E, K NG. D.D 
Fort Bdward, N. Y. 

















TORWICH University Scientitic and Military 





School, Northfieid, Vt. Address Pruf.Chas.Doie. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


66 Re HILL” SCHOOL, Pottstown, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa.—%tn Annual Session be- 
gins September ‘Gth. Reorganized with specific 
design of thorough training for College or —— 
sion. Location healthful and beautiful. odern 
opgtianers throughout. JOHN MEIGS, Pb.D., 
ncipal. References: President Porter Yale: 
President McCosh, Princeton; President Cattell 
and my im Lafayette College; Justice William 
eer ge gt 8. Supreme Court; Rossiter W. Ray- 
mon 


( AK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY, West 
Haven, Conn., two miles from New Haven. 
Fall Term begins September 2 
MRS. 8. KE. W. ATWATER, , Principal. 
TU TTERING-U. 8. Stammeriny Institute, 
(Dr. White) 417 4th Ave., N.Y. Best reterences. 
No pay until perfectly cured, _ Send fore circular. 


pivit AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
atthe Kenssel er Polytechnic Lustitute, 
Troy, N. Y. Instruction very practicai. Advan- 
tages unsurpassed in this country. Graduates ob- 
tain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. Mth. For 
the Annual Register, containing improved Course 
of Study, and full particulars, address PROF. 
CHAR LES DROW NE -, Director. 


Tee See OF VOCAL ART IN PHILA- 
v 
Established for the Instruction of Teachers and 
Artists. aoe the direction of 
AME E. SEILER, Principa 
and com tent teachers tn all bee ony will re- 
open on MONDAY, september 














For ciroulars or information, *BRilage ACTU 
ARY, No. 1327 SPRUCE STREET iladelphia. 


Mt. Pleasant Institute.—Private classes for boys. 
Amherst, Mass. Estab. 1846. H.C. Nash, A.M., Prin. 


Raul sLEY “EMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Co, 

Both sexes. Re-o pens 3ist August. 225 per 
year. No extras. Address Rev. Jas. Gilmour, A.M 
M 4ELEWooD INSTITUTE FOR 
a YOUNG LADIES, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS8., 
4 years old. Fxcellence of its Py advantages 


never surpassed. Beauty of ite grounds and 
buildings never equailea. 


Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal. for 
‘irculars. 


G ROVE HALL. 
ey NEW HAVEN, CONN 





As artor home schoo! for Young Ladies, ir 
which life is made pleasant bright, refined, and 
unrestrainea by tou muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furmishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 


Address Miss M. P. MONTFORT. Principal. 


PptGuLann, MILITARY -ACADEMY, 
"ot B MED M 


KICALE. A. M.. Supt. 
Roxt IVERSITY sc “HOOT. oF 
PE ATORY. —Instruction tn Public Speaking. 
Reading, Shakespesre, Dramutic Art, etc. Next 
Term begins Ovt. Ith. For Croats, ee 
Prof. LEWIS B. MON 
18 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 





8200 per er year for Rosrd and Raotieh at the Hem- 
i top (N.Y.) Female Seminary, Sep 
M.M. ‘GoupENovGR._ 


$I = Pays for®5 LESS @ NS at the 


NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY. OF MUSIC 


46 eminent Teachers, 15,000 
years. E. IOURJEE, Music Hal (hy 








Mann's New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE 


Embraces all the latest improvements in teaching 
and playing ; and ts certain to make good players, 
if the principles laid down are heeded 8 CoM- 
PREHENSIVE, SYSTEMATIC, PLEASING. it FACILI. 
TATES SIGHT RFADING, and is equally well 
adapted to pupils of all ages, from six years 
upward. Is used by our beet teachers, and wins 
their heartiest approval, while the benuty of the 
exercises makes their study a delight to the pupil. 
Bound in boards. price $2.50. 


Mann’s New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway. 
Branch Store: 3 Union nSquare,N.Y. N.Y. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON, I shall take every opportunity ta 
recommend ana pratse your instru- 
ments. 

KELLOGG, a my last six years your Pianos 

e been my choice tor the Con- 
pooh and my own house, 





LUCCA, Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

PATTI, I have used the Pianos of every 


celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over ali, 
STRAUSS, Your Pianos astonish me. 1} hare 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 
Madame Parepa called 
the finest in the Uni 


our Piano 
States. | 

y indors« that ~ ee They 
have no Rival anywhere. 


Prices reasonable. Terms easy 
WAREROOMS: 

Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 
‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 875, and the 
*Seott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 
©ct., 1875. 
No other Sewing Machine tu the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features, 
Correspondence aud investigation invited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


WEHLI, 





65S Broadway, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XIV., No. 6. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WITHIN thine house, O Lord, there rise to our thoughts 
memories of the thousand things for which we desire to give 
thanks. The days long gone by of joyful friendship, in 
labor, in songs. in prayer, and in sweet virtues ; those that 
were among us, and are with thee; the strifes and struggles 
of early life and of the years as they have rolled on—how 
much have we in these for meditation and thanksgiving! If 
we consider the way of the Lord in the household, in our 
childhood, in the associations of youth, in the beginning of 
our life, in all the experiences that have brought us down to 
the present hour, how much cause have we for gratitude? 
What wonders have been wrought silently and without ob- 
servation in each of us,that time shall not know, but that 
eternity will make known! 

We desire this evening, O Lord God of our fathers, to re- 
member thy mercies with abundant thanksgiving and praise. 
We pray that thou wilt help us day by day to be mindful, 
more than we have been, of our obligations to thee, so that 
murmurs may not come from our lips; so that our sullen hearts 
may not sit in discontent: so that, even in the midst of triais 
themselves, we may find occasion for thanksgiving. Yea, 
like thy servants of old, who were fast in the prison, may we 
learn to sing songs in the night, and to find joy and gladuess 
even in the prison-house. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to us, to-night, that inspira- 
tion by which all that is right in us shall be aroused, and all 
that is evil in us shall be repressed. May thy word come 
home to us, and be a light to eur path. May we seek wisdom. 
More than all other things, may we desire the wisdom which 
comes from a knowledge of God, and of his way with men. 

We pray that thou wilt grant us an carnest desire; not for 
outward strength, not for building ourselves up with out- 
ward prosperity, but so that the inward man of the soul shall 
be rich in all virtue, and manliness, und honor, and truth and 
loyalty. We pray that we may have an abundance of knowl- 
edge—of that knowledge which shall not depart from us in 
awe, and which shall be a joy, a light, a refuge and a defence. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the young in our midst. Grant 
thy blessing to rest upon the little children; upon those that 
are advancing toward youth, and know not the ways of life; 
upon those that are beginning, with courage and hope and 
daring. to engage in the enterprises of life. Will the Lord 
arm them with a true virtue which shall be sovereign over 
all their ‘adversaries. May they be kept from secret snares. 
In all things, with all openness and manliness, may they 
dwell among kindred and companions. May they live witha 
transparent heart, doing nothing of which they are ashamed 
before God and men, incorrupt of speech and thought and 
imagination. And we pray that they may grow in strength, 
to surpass those that have gone before them. 

Bless, we pray thee, the city in which we dwell. Bless its 
vovernment. Bless all its magistracy. all its interests, all its 
families. And we pray that thy kingdom may be established 
in our State, and in all the States in this land. Remember all 
thy people everywhere. Let thy kingdom come all over the 
earth, till the world shall be filled with thy glory. 

We ask it in the name of Jesus, the Beloved, to whom, 
with the Father and the Spirit, shall be praises evermore: 
Amen. 


READING* 
1.—THE NEWSPAPERS. 
that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou 


with thee, and the books, but especially the 
2 Tm., iv., 13. 


“The cloak 
comest, bring 
parchments.’’- 

T is difficult for us to go back and put our. 
I. selves into the age, and within the occupations and 
sympathies, of a people that lived two thousand years 
ago; and yet, in some sense it is necessary, if we would 
have a comprehension of the line of thought and of 
the circumstances under which inspired writers utter- 
ed the truths which they proclaimed. 

I proposed to talk to you, to-night, rather than to 
preach, on the subject of Reading, and conventional 
usage required me to find a text; but we look in vain 
for any passage of scripture which directly refers to 
the subject. There are mentions made of books and 
of the opening of books, and of authority in books; 
but here isa man who has iwissed his books, and wants 
them, and is hungry for them, aud takes pains in the 
midst of the most solemn and weighty matters which 
he is discoursing to Timothy, the superintendent of 
churehes in Asia Minor, to ask him to bring his cloak, 
as Winter Was coming on, and he expected imprison- 
ment, and his books, which were as necessary to the 
inside as the cloak was to the outside of him. 

Imagine a time when, outside of the great military 
highways, there were no roads in the civilized world. 
Paths there were, here and there; but there were no 
great roads going to and fro. Rouds? they are the 
blessing of the common people. Great thoroughfares 
belong to nations, to armies; but neighborhood roads 
belong to the intercourse of private citizens in the 
transactions of their own business; yet of these there 
were pone in early times. The system which we have, 
even ip our poorest neighborhoods, was unknown to 
the ancients; aud even if they had possessed them, 
there was very little that they had to travel for. In 
the allotment of human life in those days, the common 
people had bat a very poor measure of comtort, or of 
opportunity. Consider what a condition that would 
be in which there were 10 schools—that is. schools for 
the common peuple. There have always been schools 
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enough for rich men, for rulers, for the aristocratic 
portion of the human race; but in the time of Paul 
there were no schools in the sense in which we speak of 
them for the great mass of mankind. Nor, for that 
matter, were there any churches. It was not until as 
late as two or three hundred years after Christ that 
there came to be churches built for public worship. 

And there were no books for the common people? 
There was no printing press; there was no newspaper; 
there was no magazine. In early days there was noth- 
ing of that vast building up of human life of which 
we are almost unconscious because we have been used 
to it from our very birth. 

I have said that there were books. They were rolls, 
written with the pen. Printing comes down, in its in- 
vention, very nearly to our times—to within a few 
hundred years; but itis probable that, in Paul’s day, 
there was not a single library in all Palestine. It is 
likely that there was only a very small collection of 
books there. We know that in Alexandria there was 
a large collection of books; but during the time of the 
apostles in Palestine probably there was not a single 
library—not even in the schools of the rabbis. Proba- 
bly there were a hundred rolls there; and these com- 
prised the Scriptures, with the various commentaries 
and glosses that were made upon them. 

Now, what were these books of Paul’s? I do not 
know, and you do not know,—nobody knows; and I 
will venture to say that there are ten thousand people 
who would be more anxious to know whut those books 
were than to save their souls. If there is anything 
curious, however unimportant or out of the way it 
may be,—that is just what people want to find out; 
and they will study right and left to find it out: and 
what books Paul had, in which he was so interested, 
they would give anything to know. It would bea 
very great disappointment if it turned out that they 
were nothing but the Old Testament Scriptures; but 
if it was something else, then what was that something 
else? [donot know; but what [ do know is this, that 
they were books which he could not afford to lose. I 
know that they were books which he had learnd to 
love. I know that they were bis companions, and that 
he thought more of them than he did of clothing and 
food for the body. I think better of Paul that he was 
a reader, and thut he loved to read, as L think better 
of anybody who is a reader, and who really loves to 
read, and is willing to show his love for reading by 
painstaking. 

I regard the habit of reading until one bas learned 
to make it a necessity of his life, as one of the defenses 
of virtue. I think we cannot overestimate the habit 
of deriving sufficient pleasure from books to witb- 
stand that vacuity and yearning which leads so many 
men, through the way of indolence, to seek excite- 
ment by dangerous methods. A certain amount of 
physical excitement is pot harmful, a certain amount 
of leisure is not harmful; and vouth who have not 
trained minds, who bave not formed the habit of de- 
riving pleasure from literary sources, are in danger. 
Some form of excitement they must have. Some 
vital stimulus to the whole nervous system will be 
had either by material excitement, by social excite- 
ment, or by the excitement of some form of knowl- 
edge. Though material and social excitements, in a 
subordinate degree and properly regulated, are not 
improper, and not dangerous, yet it is very dangerous 
for a man to depend wholly on these things as the 
main sources of enjoyment. 

Then there is another element init. Who has not 
seen that mapy men who are passing from middle life 
to old age, and have been thrown out of employment, 
or have grown outof the capacity of employing them- 
selves io external affairs through infirm health—who 
has not seen that many such men have subsided into 
almost puerility for the want of something to do? 
There is nothing more piteous to see than that man, 
who used to be active, now so sluggish of foot; that 
man who used to be interested ip all things, but has 
now lost his interest in almost everything; that man 
who used to find no bour heavy, but now finds all the 
day empty and dull. 

First, it is bad for a man to retreat from active occu- 
pation. It is bad for a man to step out of the harness 
before the time of death. The harvess that be wears 
in old age may not be that which he wore in youth; 
but every man ought to protect himself from ennui in 
ola age by having something which he feels it to be 
his duty regularly to attend to. 

But, besides that, reading in old age isa source of 
occupation and refreshment and mental energy which 
every young man should prepare for by layiug the 
foundations of a taste which he shall carry with him; 
for a taste for reading seldom comes with old age. 
And let me tell you that your sources of enjoyment, 
when you are old, will be those which you cultivate in 
mid-life, or in youth. You are pow storing up the 
materials on which you will subsist when you grow 
old. A man who, in his youth and middle-age, is not 
joyous, is not vital in imagination. is not social, will 
never open the avenues of inspiration when he is old. 
The hinges will be so rusty that the doors will not 
open; or will open into gaunt, unfamiliar passages in 
which he will bave no delight. But there is nothing 
that can be more benign, nothing for which the aged 
should be more grateful, than that they have in books 
a pleasure which time does not alloy or diminish, and 
that, although they may lose physical vitality, they 
inay live happily and contentedly in reading. 

And Jet me say that the habit of simply reading 





commercial news, or the news of the day in which you 
are living, does not beget in you that taste of reading 
which will endure in old age. Your reading must be 
broader than that, or it will fail with your failing 
powers. 

The habit of reading, therefore, should be formed 
early, because, beiug thus formed, it withstands the 
besetments of the young, and prepares them for 4 
proper occupation and enjoyment in old age. 

There is auotber element in reading of which I will 
speak before I pass to some more definite considera- 
tions. There ought to be a habit of reading every day 
for some other reason than merely for pleasure— 
though that isallowable; from some other motive tban 
the simple accumulation of knowledge—though that 
is eminently desirable. There is a reading which cor- 
responds to the drinker’s dram. Of course I speak to 
those who are aware that many men do not get posses- 
sion of themselves until they bave had their morning 
drink. It is unfortunately true that a great many 
who rise relaxed, unstrung, and unprepared to go out 
into the duties of the day, really do not come into 
possession of themselves much before noon, unless 
they brace up their systems with alcobolic stimulants. 
That is a practice which is to be deprecated ; but there 
is a bracing up of a man’s mind that ought to be at- 
tended to every day, and that early. This is one of 
the secrets of comfort and success in life which is as 
simple as the air we breathe, but which very few peo- 
ple know anything about, and which very few people 
believe in when they are told about it—namely, the 
condition which a mau is in durivg the first hours 
of the morning. That condition determines the tem- 
perature of the whole day to hign. 

Aman should so train bimself, in the first waking 
hour of the morning, not only that his mind should 
be invigorated and made available, but that it should 
be inspired with something superior and noble. It 
will give a certain bracing to the higher elements of 
the mind forall the day; and although business may 
come in, and exigencies may overwhelm him, the fiber 
of his mind baving been thus attuned, he will go 
through his various duties without falling into that 
low condition to which he would otherwise be liable. 
And T say, therefore, to every man, that it is very 
desirable, before he goes into the business of the day, 
not only that he should have that moral tonic which 
goes with devotion and with a wise consideration of 
the Word of God, but that some noble and inspiring 
author should have become in such a sense his com- 
panion that every day he should read enough of that 
author to feel the vitality, the force, of bis mind on his 
own, and to come into sympathy with it. It is not 
enough to read a maxim; it is not enough to read a 
proverb: it is desirable that you should read until you 
begin to feel that your mind glows. 

If you will indulge me with the statement of a per- 
sonal fact, 1 will say that it has been my practice, 
during perhaps the last thirty years of my ministry, to 
prepare for my literary work, and especially on Sun- 
days, by throwing my mind into a book, eitber of ex- 
tracts or of the writings of some weil-proved and 
favorite author, till I found my mind being magnetized 
and exhilarated by the thoughts of others. The mo- 
ment it began to sparkle itself, that was enough; the 
tone, the tonic was there; and I felt it the whole day. 

I can say to every young man, therefore, If you will 
form the habit of making the first hour of every day 
an hour in which you chord yourself, and bring your 
mind up to concert pitch, and if you will do it by au- 
thors that are masters, noble and inspiring, that babit 
through life will be a benefit to you which it is impos- 
sible to estimate. 

But if this is to be done, you will observe how much 
your socia) customs are to be revolutionized. Men 
who do not go to festivities until ten o'clock at night, 
nor to bed until one or two in the morning, and who 
sleep until ten in the forenoon, and tben rise drenched 
with stupidity, and flabby in every part of their na- 
ture, cannot be expected to follow any such course as 
this, or any sensible course whatsover: but if men 
will harmonize themselves with the manifest purposes 
and intentions of nature; if they will sleep in the 
darkness which is provided for sleep, and wake early, 
and take advantage of the first hours after daybreak ; 
if they will do this from the beginning, availing them- 
selves of that most valuable time which may be en- 
joyed and improved before the world begins to beat 
its drum, and before the wild clash of business takes 
possession of them; until they become conscious of a 
rising tide in them in which there is some zeal, some 
enthusiasm, some vital pleasure of the brain, as dis- 
tinguisbed from the passions,—if men will do these 
things, [ will, without being a prophet, prophesy suc- 
cess 1nd happiness to them. 

I have glanced at some of the considerations that 
should lead men to be readers habitually, and to find 
their pleasure in books. The scope of reading is very 
wide. For instance, one may read for a knowledge of 
the past; or he may read for a knowledge of things as 
they are on this globe; or he may read for the sake of 
knowing the structure of the human body; or for the 
sake of mere pleasure, and pleasure of the tiner feel- 
ings; or of a knowledge of what is transpiring in the 
present time; or of cultivating those deeper devotion- 
al elements in his soul which are superior to all other 
elements in human life. If one reads for devotion, 
there is no work comparable to the Word of God. 
Next after that are hymns. Afterthem are various 
biographical works. At some distauce from them are 
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pious treatises; but mep are to read these as the disci- 
ples ate the ears of corn, “rubbing them in their 
hands,” to zet rid of the husks and other attachments. 
Among the best treatises are some of those that have 
come down from saints in the Roman Catholic church 
—books that may be read by Protestants almost with- 
out omission. There are things told about the Virgin 
Mary which it does not hurt me to read, I can wor- 
ship her by just calling ber my mother. They call ber 
‘*Mother”’; and I imagine that she represents my 
mother in heaven, watching me. I do not say my 
prayers to her; but I talk to her, and she talks to me; 
for she represents a divine principle; and I take it as 
an adjuvant or help by which I can put back into the 
sovereign or divine character those elements of moth- 
erly tendervess which theologians have squeezed out, 
and for the want of which the Virgin Mary was in- 
vented in the Roman Catholic church. And if you 
put back into the diviae bature the tenderness and 
sympathy and overhanging love and compassion 
which the Virgin Mary represents, you will not feel 
the want of her, but she will represent to you mother- 
hood in ways most useful. But aside from this, these 
Roman Catholic treatises are among the gems of re- 
hgious reading. 

If we read for a knowledge of the past, of course we 
read history and biography. If we read for a knowl- 
edge of the globe, we read books of travel and geog- 
raphy, and all manner of modern treatises that are 
popularized. If we read fora knowledge of human 
thought, we read not only mental philosophy, but 
literature, poetry, and works of fiction; and these 
give us pleasure as well as light. If we read for a 
knowledge of the present time, aside from more for- 
mal works, we read the pewspaper, the magazine, and 
the quarterly. 

Without attempting now (as I propose to do from 
time to time) to go into considerations which refer to 
each of these departments—of religious reading, of 
historical reading, of scientitic reading, of artistic and 
imaginative reading—I propose to say a few words to- 
night on the subject of the reading of the newspaper. 

In the first place, let me say that [regard the news- 
paper as one of those divine developments in provi- 
dence which characterize the present age, and that. 
with allits weaknesses and imperfections it is an un- 
meusured blessing. While I do uot join in those ex- 
travagant eulogies of it which many indulge in; while 
Ido not believe for a moment that the newspaper is 
going to supersede the pulpit, and that the eloquence 
of the future is to be editorial, [ do believe that it is 
going to serve the great mass of mankind, and render 
them an invaluable service. The reading of the.news- 
paper is not to be despised by any one. 
to say, ‘It is full of lies.” Well, if it reflects common 
lite it must be full of lies. It may be said that it is 
full of things which meu do not want to know. That 
is true in regard to mafhy newspapers; because news- 
papers are like the various means of Cleansing cities. 
Some cities are sewered, and some have surface drain- 
uge; and there are some newspapers that are common 
sewers, While there are others that carry news that is 
above ground—that which hes above us—to the sight 
at any rate. With all their fiery partisanship, and 
partiality, and haste, and injustice, they are neverthe- 
less elements of civilization that will not be excluded, 
aod that bave uses which make it the duty of every 
manu to read them. Therefore, the newspaper ought 
to be read; and if so, somebody should teach young 
men aud maidens how to read it. You will Teply, 
* Well, I guess we know how to read the newspapers.” 
I beg your pardon, I guess you do not. It is a great 
art to read a newspaper. If you read it simply to 
while away time, that you probably know how to do; 
but to read a newspaper as it ought to be read re- 
quires, in the first place, that you should read two or 
three. It is not safe, ordinarily, to read one paper. I 
know there are independent papers that profess to be 
fair on every side. My observation is, that indepen- 
dent newspapers are newspapers that revolve about a 
personality—about the passions and temper of a man; 
aud when we come to newspapers that are to be 
organs which represent the policy of great masses of 
men, although there may be over-zeal, and misrepre- 
sentation, and partisanship, and partiality in their 
management, nevertheless, as they attempt to advo- 
cate what millions of men think, they will have a 
iargeness and fidelity and nobility that you cannot 
get in a newspaper which represents nothing but the 
inan who owns it, and which seems to be the instru- 
ment of miserable jealousy, and a narrow, bigoted 
policy, in the realm of which one makes himself an 
insignificant publicservant. Therefore. itis necessary, 
if one would read aright, that he should read at least 
two newspapers, representing both sides of impor- 
tant subjects, conducted by those who respectively 
believe in the sides which they advocate. News- 
papers that do not believe in anything are contem pti- 
ble —and there are such, There are many newspapers 
that do hotcare any more what they print than the 
types do. If to-day the party says * Tariff,” they say 
“Tariff.” If to-morrow the party says “ Free-trade,” 
they say ‘ Free-trade.” If the party says support 
charitable societies, they support them; and if the 
party says ridicule and expose them, they ridicule 
and expose them. They are utterly without convic- 
tions and without principles. Such papers may do 
good in the way of conveying knowledge and afford- 
ing entertainmeut; but they are not to be raised to 
che highest rank. 
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Then, we sbould read the newspapers for the sake of 
knowing what is going on in the whole world among 
our kind. I think every young man, when he sits 
down in the morning to read the newspapers, ought to 
turn instinctively to the fureign news. He ought to 
enquire what Germany is doing; what Austria is 
doing—if anything; what Italy is doing: what Spain 
is doing (we always know what she is doing; she is 
revolutionizing. Her business is like that of a wheel, 
to revolve; and she revolves); what France is doing; 
what Engiand isdoing. Itisasad thing fora young 
man to have reached the age of twenty-one and not 
to have gained knowledge enough of these nations to 
enable him to read intelligently the current news 
concerning them. 

A young man ought to know enough of the govern- 
ment and general tendency of things to understand 
any change of policy, the dissolving of a Cabinet, the 
causes aud results of international jealousy, and so 
forth; and when he gets an insight into these things 
he ought to maintain and increase it. It broadens bis 
sympathies. And while he feels that he belongs to the 
people on the hither side of the Atlantic, he is not to 
live as though he belonged to them only. Heought to 
feel and act as though he belonged to the whole civil- 
ized world; and, through his curiosity and love of 
knowledge, he ought to make himself more or less 
familiar with that which concerns the welfare of the 
different countries of the globe. 

Then, every man ought to know what is going on at 
home iu the higher realm of procedure. He ought to 
know what relates to public policy in theseveral states 
of this country. Not that one should undertake to 
note what is done every day in each of the forty States 
of the Union; but that he should keep a general 
account of what transpires in these States, and should 
know especially what is the condition and tendency of 
things in the South, in the South-west, in the far West, 
in the North- west, on our Atlantic slope, in New-Eng- 
land and in Canada. We should interest ourselves in 
all these sections. We shouid not allow ourselves to 
be biased in regard to any of them by our prejudices. 
Every youvg man ought to make it a part of his plea- 
sure, as well as his duty, to read the newspapers and 
keep himself informed in regard to the great move- 
ments of the day in which he lives. 

Then, besides that, men who are addicted to com- 
merce will vaturally read whatever pertains to com- 
merce; and here let me say, that, although I do not 
know that I own any stocks, I every morning read the 
stock-market. IL read about what is being done in 
Wall St., New York; and, if I can, what is being done 
in State St., Boston, and what is being done in the 
principal streets of the large cities everywhere. I look 
at the advertisements which appear in newspapers. 
These advertisements are more full of knowledge in 
respect to what is going on ina State or community 
than the editorial columns are. The poorest parts of 
newspapers generally are the editorials; they are the 
least reliable and the least inspiring; and if you skip 
anything skip the editorials; but do not skip the mar- 
ket reports, the shipping news, or the advertisements, 
Read them, even if your business does not require it. 
llike to know who has horses for sale, and who has 
wagons for sale, and what men say about them. Ilike 
to know the whole history of dogs and birds that are 
inthe market. Llike to know who has merchantable 
lumber, or dry-goods, or auction-goods. Lliketo know 
how many tenements are for rent, and where they are. 
I like to know what is the number of persons who 
want situations. I zlance at these things, and so form 
a pretty accurate conception of what is going on in 
my time witbout wandering up and down the streets. 
I never read disgusting accidents or criminal news, I 
would as soon roll in the mud asread the police reports 
of such things. And yet, I am afraid I should shut 
down the door of your curiosity and occupation, if I 
should say te you, ** You shall not read these things.” 
You would almost say, “ Well, what is there left to 
read?’ 

Now in nature there are provided vultures and 
turkey-buzzards that feed on offal; but these are not 
the birds that people put in cages and cherish. They are 
allowed to do their filthy works, and are looked upon 
as among those productions of Providence that are 
very disagreeable; and I think there must be such pro- 
visions in human nature, judging from the people tbat 
lL see rolling over in the miserable gutters of passion 
aud appetite, and devouring the garbage of depravity. 
Papers fill themselves with pews that belongs not only 
to the animal man, but to the lower part of the animal 
man; but I say, Let alone such newspapers. Do not 
touch them with the soles of your feet. Do not read 
any news, in any newspaper, which relates to the 
passions and appetites that lie at the base of the brain. 
Do not read morbid disclosures which are revolting to 
the higher nature, and which ought to excite nausea in 
every decent man. 

But you want to know wha‘ the main portion of 
mankind are. You want to know what men are thiuk- 
ing of, and what they are aspiring after. You want to 
know the news respecting men who are enterprising in 
commerce, in science, in government, in industrial 
pursuits. Ail that is vital and manly and progressive, 
find out and know; and it can be found out by a judi- 
cious use of the newspapers day by day. 

So then, when one reads the newspaper in the mor- 
ning, he ought not to read it ip a vague and aimless 
way. Every young man or maiden reads !the news- 
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for pleasure, make the most out of it by reading it 
with a plan; and the plan itself will suggest what is 
wise to read. 

In regard to the journals you should read, I should 
say, avoid those journals in which there are no para- 
graphs longer than your finger nail. They are made 
by snips, to be read by snips. I have heard a man say 
that he did not want to read anything that bad more 
than five lines in it; but I donot care what a man 
reads, nor how he reads, that man who reads with a 
skip and a jump is a superficial man, a man without 
judgment and without large discretion. You are of 
necessity compelled to read that which belongs to your 
business; you will not be in danger of missing that: 
but what belongs to your manhood you should take 
pains to read; and that you cannot find in these mis- 
erable condensed paragrapbs. 

You will say perhaps, that these papers are cheap, 
costing but two pennies. Nothing is cheap that is not 
useful. And in regard to men who say they cannot 
afford to read the newspaper because they have not 
time, let me ask them, ** What is your time for but for 
your instruction?’ If you say you cannot afford the 
expense,—I beg your pardon, put out your segar, and 
then you can. It comes simply to the question of self- 
indulgence iu some form of stimulant or of self-denial 
that you may feed your higher faculties, and have a 
nobler stimulus. I do not think there is any young man 
so hard pressed that he cannot take two journals,—if 
not dailies yet weeklies,—judiciously selected to repre- 
sent opposite views of affairs. It is better. that you 
should read both sides than that you should read only 
one side and become a red-hot partisan, make your- 
self a half man—a partial man. 

And do not read disconnectedly. Make it a part of 
your duty, day by day, in looking over your news- 
paper and culling out what you shall read, first to read 
for a knowledge of government affairs. Then read for 
a knowledge of all economic matters that interest a 
sympathicand Christian-bearted man. Then read that 
best of all news—the news that thinkers give to the 
world. Read the discussions of eminent men in the 
French Academy and in the English Parliament; and 
read the instructive speeches that are made in our own 
Covgress. Read what the best jurists have determiued. 
Read the reports of Engineers. Read the accounts of 
meetings of Scientific societies, and Art societies. In 
other words, read all those things which, being pub- 
lished, fill the world with the meaus of valuable 
knowledge. 

It is astonishing how much there is iv a single news- 
paper. If you take a large daily, you have a library 
in course of a year. Nowhereelse can you find so mis- 
cellaneous, so various an amount of knowledge as is 
contained in a wisely and ably conducted newspaper. 
But if you cannot take daily papers, then take week- 
lies, which, if not as full and complete, will answer a 
most excellent purpose. 

As I sball resume the discussion of this theme upon 
another occasion, I will close for this time, by condens- 
ing or epitomizing what I have already said—namely: 
Form the habit of deriving your necessary pleasure 
from reading. Let your readipg be so comprehensive 
that it will take in something of all that is going on 
upon the globe in the time in which you live. Read 
hooks of travel and history—of which more by and by. 
Ordinarily, for the living news, for news of the actual 
processes that are going on, read the newspaper. But 
in all you read, avoid vulgarity. A thing is not proper 
because it has been put in type. Avoid all that which 
is without moral sensibility, and without any pretense 
of rectitude, which is addressed to the lower passions 
of man. Avoid that which isunmanly in your reading. 
You would not associate with a man whois mean in all 
his intercourse with the companion, the party, or the 
neighborhood; yet, this man’s newspaper may be just 
as mean as he; and why should you associate with 
that? You would not associate, for a moment, witha 
man who wept about as a tell-tale, reporting every- 
thing that befell each member of a party; you would 
spew him forth with loathing; butif he prints all the 
vile, prurient stuff that hecan collect, with no purpose 
of good, but only with the purpose of filling his avari- 
cious pocket, why should you not vomit out his paper 
also? Keep yourself free from sensational reading. 
Abbor morbid news. The things that are useful, that 
make you sweet minded, that would be becoming in 
your father’s house and in your mother’s presence; the 
things that a philosopher would cherish andg¢that a 
patriot would admire; inshort, the things that a plain, 
truth-loving, justice-loving man would like—those 
things read day by day. So reading, you will discipline 
your moral sense, and augment your knowledge. 
Maivtain that vital curiosity which shall make the 

world perpetually bring material to you to fill up your 
vacant hours; continue tbat habit while youare young, 
and through life; and then it will not forsake you 
when you are old; and when business falls from your 
listless hands, and your ears bring to you no more 
sweet sounds, you shall not sit in the chimney-corner 
with no source of enjoyment and of knowledge. So 
long as his higher faculties do not fail, the man who 
has trained himself to reading bas, in youth, in mid- 
dle age and in old age, a relief fron loneliness, and an 
unfailing source of joy. 
PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, for thy word. We thank thee 
for ali the light that ‘t has given. We thank thee for all the 
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by it. Grant, we pray thee, that all of us may love to trace 
the experiences of the best men, and to inform ourselves of 
whatever things throughout the revolving ages may be pre- 
cious to us. Grant that we may believe in God, in the divine 
providence, and in the unfolding of thy government. May 
we wish to learn of God in all the things that are going on in 
the world. May the whole flow of history, may the activities 
of human life, may all the things that thou art doing by 
thinkers and by workers, in every sphere, to build up and 
beautify life and fill it more perfectly with happiness—may 
these things come home to us day by day, that we may not be 
solitary, that we may not revolve round the centre of our own 
selfish interests, but ally ourselvesin thoughtand sympathy to 
the advancement of our kind, and learn to rejoice with them 
that rejoice, to weep with them that weep. and labor with 
those that labor all over the world; so that at last, when our 
life is drawing to its close, we may still have that deep man- 
hood and Christian sympathy which shall fill us with invisible 
joys from sources of thought and imagination, until the end 
itself shall come, which is but the beginning—the death of 
this life And the quickening of the future life; and then may 
we be with thee. Weask it for Christ's sake, Amen, 





THEN AND NOW. 
By C. M. S. 


* Asan eagle stirreth up bernest . . . . 80 the Lord alone did 
lead bim.”’ 
SAT by my fireside dreaming, 
The embers were burning low. 
Yet into each nook and corner 
Crept the soft and ruddy glow— 


Seeming to tinge my fancies. 
As over the world they roved 

\ life tullof light and beauty. 
A world to be dearly loved. 


Il bave anchored my bark securely, 
fam 
Rach day, as it Comes, Comes only 


My cup of joy to fill. 


afe from fear of ill: 


! have heard the preacher's story 
Of a world more fair than this, 

But why should I seek its glory 
When my life is full of bliss? 


Thus I wrap my mantle round me, 
In a proud and sweet content; 

Nor dream by the wonderful Giver 
My blessings are only lent. 


Again I sit by the hearthstone, 
The embers are all gone out, 

The shadows are gathered about me, 
The storm is howling without; 


My bark is loosed from its anchor, 
My treasure sunk in the sea; 

The days as they come come only 
In sorrow and grief to me. 


i sit in a lost amazement, 

And ask why this should be; 
And, listening, a voice replies, 
* | have better things for thee.” 


Thus sorrow and grief have taught me 
A lesson scorned in my pride ; 

L lift up my eye unto heaven, 
I pray Thee to walk by my side 


In weal or in woe, blessed Master, 
As Thou hast chosen for me, 

Ever looking beyond for the blessing 
Of a life forever with Thee. 





JOHN AND JESSIE. 
By SARAH FE. CHESTER. 


(Coneluded,) 


TINHE silence that had fallen upon thew ijasted 

until they were almost home, when Jessie, 
feeling cramped ina carriage in her present mood, 
wished that they were walking instead of riding. 
Ina moment John had dismissed the carriage, and 
they were under the trees at the beginning of the 
avenue. Before they had reached its end. al- 
though there had been scarcely a word spoken, 
they had both faced the fact that their friendship 
was drawing to a close, and tried to be reconciled. 
Before they had said good-bye, or observed any 
preliminaries for parting, they were at the gate. 
They lingered there. 

‘*and so,” said John, as they looked at each 
other in the light of the moon, each ready to ery 
tor the pain in the other's face, ‘‘ we are not to 
have any more walks and talks together 7” 

Jessie only answered by the denial written ip 
her miserable little countenance. 

** And are we all ready to say good by, then ” 

‘Oh, wait a few minutes !” she sobbed. 

“There is somebody coming. We had better 
walk on.” 

“There isa little seat by the elin tree,” 
Jessie. ‘* Nobody can see us there.” 

John opened the gate. Jessie ran through, and 
over the grass into the shadow of the elm. 

She sat down on the little seat that encireled 
the elm and leaned her head against it and closed 
her eyes, for she was faint and trembling, and so 
weak that it seemed she must die of sorrow. She 
was quite overpowered by the consciousness of 
ber love and by the fact, so suddenly and harshly 


said 


presented to her, that she was one of the company 
of unhappy little lovers who go mourning all 
their days. She had no expectation of climbing 
over such insuperable barriers as papa, mainma, 
and society to her heart’s desire, and she turned 
her face away from the moonshine and shed her 
hopeless tears against the tree. 

John felt what an easy thing it would be to 
take forcible possession of her and go off beyond 
the reach of petty prejudices where bliss was 
luring them. She was such a weak, pitiful little 
object, she was so very dear to him, and her grief 
hurt him so eruelly, that bis passionate impulses 
were strong temptations. 

But with all his natural ardor and impetuous- 
ness, he was a man who had been considering 
gravely and acting wisely since his childhood, and 
his course of study was quite clear to him at pres- 
ent. He had reflected upon Jessie's youth and 
the proverbial fickleness of all things feminine, 
and had let his sensitive fancy picture the shame 
with which she might some day awake to a full 
perception of the mesallianee. He thought his 
course was the only wise and kind one to he 
adopted in her behalf—indeed the only possible 
one, for he knew that her father and mother 
loved their caste with the zeal of Brahmins, and 
the idea of an elopement was quite as hateful to 
his pride as the idea of open marriage to theirs. 
Their fate seemed inevitable, but he cursed it bit- 
terly as he looked down and saw his little love 
sobbing her heart out all uneomforted. 

It required a mighty effort of will for him to 
speak calmly. His voice was not perfectly con- 
trolled, but Jessie only noticed that it sounded 
cold and harsh. 

‘“*My dear child,” he said, *‘] ask your pardon 
for having caused you an unhappy moment. You 
must go in now and tell your father and mother 
that you are sorry and are going to be a good girl 
—and I sincerely hope that you may know noth- 
ing but happiness hereafter.” 

Jessie arose and obeyed. He saw her walking 
away from him, and he meant to stand there and 
bear it like a hero. The agonies that the poor 
fellow endured seemed to him literally death ag- 
onies. He felt as if his soul were being torn from 
his body to follow the little figure that was mov- 
ing over the grass and leaving him alone. 

Now, dear Dame Fortune, who is so kind to the 
brave and fair, thought it high time for her to in- 
terfere at this juncture; and having made the fair 
one leave her cloak lying at the foot of the tree, 
she made the brave one look down and see it 
there. 

Jobn knew that if the cloak were not picked up 
it would be discovered in the morning and pro- 
voke unpleasant inquiry. It seemed clearly his 
duty, then, to follow Jessie and put it over her 
“shoulders—and when his hands were folding it 
around her, was it in mortal power to resist fold- 
ing it closely, very closely? I think not. 

‘*My own darling,” he said. 

‘*You don’t care,” sobbed Jessie. 

“If you mean that, you must be taught better,” 
said he—and when he had led her back to the elm- 
tree and sat down with her in his arms, he told 
her the true story of his love and sacrifice. 

The moon went high up over the clouds before 
they stooped to practicalities so far as to reecog- 
nize the lateness of the hour and the propriety of 
going in. 

He folded her cloak around her close and warm, 
said good-night to her fair forehead, her soft, 
blushing cheeks and shy, sweet mouth,—and then 
they went lightly over the grass. two together in- 
stead of two apart. 

Jessie ran up to her room, while John was 
ushered into the parlor to present her parents 
with a statement of facts. : 

When the parlor door opened after a long inter- 
view, and Jessie's listening ears were able to catch 
words, these were the words she heard, in John’s 
own tones: 

‘** No, I won't see her. It would distress her un- 
necessarily. I shall take the midnight train and 
send her an explanation from New York to-mor- 
row. Good-evening.” 

** Good-evening,” said Judge Clark ; and as soon 
as the door was closed Jessie heard these remarks 
to her mother : 

“I don’t think the young man will trouble us 
again. Jessie’ll be head over ears in love with 
some one else betore the year's out. But if there’s 
no other way of curing her of this nonsense I'll 
shut her up in a lunatic asyluin.” 

Her ideas went floating off into space and a 
mist came over her eyes. But she wouid not faint. 
She ran into her room and closed the door. 
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There was only one thought in her head: John 
had gone. She believed it would kill her then and 
there. But when she found that she ha@ survived 
the first shock and there was a fair prospect of 
her lingering on indefinitely. she subdued the tu- 
wult in her brain and tried to think coherently. 

He had gone. He had given her up. Why? 
Well, they had been telling him something when 
that door was closed. Perhaps they had told him 
she was fickle. Perhaps they bad made him be- 
lieve that before the year was out she would be 
head over ears in love with somebody else—O 
horrors! Perhaps they bad been making him feel 
that it would degrade her to take his name, and 
she knew he loved her too well to degrade her. 
He had told her himself that her pride would be 
wounded in many waysif she married him—and 
here Jessie began to upbraid herself for not hav- 
ing assured him to the contrary when she had the 
opportunity. 

She jumped up and walked about the room, 
wringing her bands and abandoned to uncon- 
trollable sobs and tears. She felt as if there was 
nothing in the world left for her. Life looked 
like a big black waste. She hated to think of her 
father and mother. She was sure she should 
never love them again, pow they had broken her 
heart. She was horribly lonesome and afraid, 
utterly wretched and desperate. She could not 
bear it.! No, it was intolerable. She tirrew her- 
self down on the bed and tried to die. But not 
knowing how, the resource failed her. 

That instinctive faith in one’s own omnipotence 
to protect self which lies dormant in all life until 
despair wakens it, and which serves brute and 
human creatures alike when they are at bay, sud- 
denly woke to serve Jessie. 

“Why, I won't bear it!” she said. 
live without him! Ill never give him up! 
shan’t be deceived! Ill tell him the truth !” 

Undoubtedly her proper course after these bold 
enunciations was to assert her rights as a woman 
to papa and mamma. But Jessie was by no 
means brave enough for that. 

What she did she did slily. She stole across 
the room to look at her watch, read hatt-past 
eleven and flew to her boots, put one on, began 
to button it, pulled it off again, and tiptoed over 
to the closet and took down her waterproof. 
Then she snatched a little black bonnet trimmed 
jauntily with pale blue, unpinned the blue, tossed 
it aside, and tied the bereft black on her head. 
The waterproof covered her from chin to feet. 
She fastened two thicknesses of barege over her 
face, put her purse in her pocket, tueKed her 
boots under her arm and listened at the keyhole. 
There was not a sound anywhere. She opened 
the door a crack and lifted her veil. Nota glim- 
mer of light except under her mother’s door at 
the end of the hall. Jessie locked her door on the 
outside, slipped the key in her pocket, and crept 
down stairs and out the front door. She sat down 
on the steps to put on her boots, and then she ran 
as if for her life. 

But before she was out of sight of bome she 
turned back and looked up at the light in her 
mother’s window. 

It seemed a very cruel necessity that was driv- 
ing her out at midnight from the home of her 
babyhood, childhood, and womanhood. She 
thought how long she had loved .the dear old 
house and her father and mother, and for a sec- 
ond the mystery of love’s passion appeared to her 
the inexplicable wonder that it is. To think that 
for twenty years this had been all to her, and she 
was leaving it now for a fancy only a few months’ 
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old! She was almost ashamed of leaving it so 
readily. She threw a kiss up to the light in the 


window—tor she had quite forgiven her father 
and mother, now that she was going to have her 
own way—and ran on. 

On and on, a quarter of a mile, half a mile, 
three quarters of a mile—then she saw the depot 
before her; yes, and the cars coming in! She 
might be too late. O speed her, god of love! 

The men standing around the depot looked at 
the veiled woman fiving among them, and con- 
cluding she had asummons to a dying friend were 
glad to see her cateh the train as it was shaking 
itself up to start. 

Jessie passed swiftly through car after car seek- 
ing John, and the dreadful fear that he had 
missed the train was entering her head when she 
saw some one like him, very like him—only she 
did not know John’s face could look so utterly 
disconsolate. All her heart went out in compas- 
sion ; and yet how glad she was that he was suffer- 
ing because he had lost her ! 

‘* John,” she whispered, touching his arm. 
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‘Jessie! It can’t be!” he said. ‘‘ You blessed 
little angel!” And he said a great deal more, 
after he had taken her into his seat, that is not 
quite worth repeating. 

It was speedily decided that Jessie's love had 
been thoroughly tested, and that nothing should 
ever part them again. 

‘*But how could you promise not to see me for 
a whole year ?” Jessie asked. 

‘Tt is this curse of low blood that brought me 
to it,” John answered. ‘ You can’t feel it as I do. 
Your father convinced me that it would be con- 
temptible selfishness to tie you down to such a 
family until you had had a year to consider.” 

In obedience to John’s decree they got off at 
the first station to wait for a train to take them 
home. They found that they must wait four 
hours. But as the moon was bright and they 
were too light-hearted to feel weariness they said 
they would like nothing better than to walk and 
talk for four short hours. They explored the lit- 
tle village lying asleepin the moonlight. They 
amused themselves by speculating about the peo- 
ple in the houses that they passed. Indeed, they 
were as happy, in as young a way, as two children 
out for holiday fun. They had time to talk every- 
thing over; and they laughed lightly at the an- 
guish they had suffered such a little while ago. 

‘““And now let me tell you my plans, Jessie,” 
said John, as they were walking. ‘Aunt Ann is 
one of the still women who ean keep from asking 
questions and telling seerets, and I am going to 
leave you with her while I call on your father be- 
fore you are missed. I shall inform him that he 
and I misjudged you last evening, and that as you 
have proved yourself ready to be led to the 
slaughter I am the inexorable slaughterer at his 
service. If they care enough for appearances to 
let you be married at home we will oblige them 
by walking over there. If not, we'll have a little 
private wedding on our own responsibility.” 

A few minutes before six John opened the back 
door of Aunt Ann’s cottage and took Jessie into 
the kitchen. 

“Don't be frightened. auntie.” he said, as she 
dropped a box of matches over the stove. ‘I 
couldn't get in the front way. This is Miss Jessie 
Clark, who is going to be Mrs. John Jackson, and 
I want you to take care of her a little while. You 
see I didn’t go to New York.” 

Miss Jackson was never an elegant old lady, 
and perturbation failed to improve her appear- 
ance. She was in morning attire. too, which did 
not include eollar and eap, and there were black 
spots on her hands where they had encountered 
the stove. 

‘*Please don't let me disturb you,” said Jessie. 
‘*You must think it very queer.” 

‘““Take off your things, my dear,” said John, 
proceeding to untie her bonnet, ‘‘and we'll ex- 
plain by and by.” 

Miss Jackson had vanished, and she reappeared 
shortly in collar, cap, and white apron, which 
put her at ease and enabled her to discharge her 
duties as hostess. After a very early breakfast 
John went off and left them. 

It would have been enough for Jessie that John 
loved Aunt Ann, but there was something timid 
and gentle about her that quite won her heart of 
itself. To be sure she was a great contrast to 
Jessie’s mamma. She played fantastic tricks 
with the English language, and Jessie was quite 
positive that once in the course of the breakfast 
she had seen her knife going up to her mouth. 
But then these peccadilloes only made it all the 
more wonderful that John was such a prince 
among men. Jessie felt quite tenderly towards 
this woman who was so near of kin to her beloved, 
and before the beloved was around the corner she 
had begun to pour the little story of her woes 
into her ears. 

Aunt Ann was in tears at its close, and after 
that she had a story to tell—about a dear boy who 
had eared for her lonely life, who had never risen 
so far as to feel above her, who had settled a little 
home on her, who sent her money, and who 
blessed her with annual visions of his face. Never 
were praises of a hero sung more eloquently. In 
spite of infelicitous English the eulogy was a sue- 
cess. 

The opening of the front, door to admit John 
and mamma initiated a bit of nelodrama in which 
regrets and reproaches principally figured, and 
which instructed auditors that the marriage would 
be celebrated at home rather than elsewhere, and 
that six weeks was the utmost limit of time to 
which John’s patience would be stretched. 

During those six weeks Jessie bore blaine meek- 
ly, because John’s daily letters gave her grace; 





but she was glad when they were over, for they 
did wear tiny hollows in ber cheeks. 

It was not until many months after the mar- 
riage that papa and mamma could discover a 
bright side to their dispensation. And although 
they have cause now to be proud of the position 
John’s talents have won—and occasionally lapse 
into the errors of mentioning him vauntingly and 
allowing their hearts to warm towards him—they 
can never encounter, in their walks abroad, a 
shabby artisan or gamin, surnamed Jackson, 
without feeling the blood of their royal progen- 
itors rising to an unhealthy temperature in its 
noble veins. 





“THE GOLDEN MEAN.” 
By A. T. 


\ YT EBSTER’S famous saying, ‘‘ There is al- 
yays room enough at the top,” is no en- 
couragement to the majority in any calling. What 
has the young man of fair average ability to hope 
for? He is no genius. What does it signify to 
him that the few brilliant were always in demand 
and had no trouble in getting a living? Most 
lawyers, winisters and physieians can reach no 
such eminence, have no such gigantic powers. 

Appeals to ambition are too common in educa- 
tion. If urged excessively, they bring essential 
discouragement to those who fail to reach some 
definite end. If by stimulating the few we dis- 
hearten the many, we may do more harm than 
good. All offers of prizes, the marking systems 
of schools and colleges, are subject to the same 
danger. Those who do not win any prizes or at- 
tain eminent rank should not feel that their failure 
is essential. Inthe great battle of life they may 
win higher prizes, may have greater usefulness. 
Satisfaction with moderate success is better than 
the attainment of eminence. 

‘*Room at the top,” to be sure; but that is of 
no use to you, if you cannot reach the top, though 
you rise up early, sit up late, and labor with all 
your might, with an energy and perseverance that 
nevertire. Very likely this is true. Then be as- 
sured there is room enough for comfort, happiness 
and usefulness half way up. There may even be 
true peace and contentment at the base more 
than the man at the top ever knows, if Providence 
does not give facilities and ability to rise. 

The great danger of our country is the unscru- 
pulous pushing for position, office, wealth and 
fame. Men act as if it were essential to reach 
some particular place or the game of life was lost. 
Hence come the restlessness, discontent, and some- 
times complete wretchedness of those who fail. 
The ambitious use unscrupulous means, put forth 
the most desperate efforts, disregarding the claims 
of health, Of conscience, and of God. The youth 
who entered college with the resolution, ‘‘I will 
have the valedictory or die,” died in his Junior 
year. Heis the type of many in all the walks of 
life. 

Moreover, that ‘‘room at the top” is not always 
reached by merit, but often by mere accident. It 
is sometimes gained by trickery, intrigue and 
downright dishonesty. Of all ‘‘mentioned” for 
Governor, the successful candidate may not be su- 
perior in integrity, intellect, or any qualification. 
He may be inferior in everything except caucus 
management. 

Excessive ambition for eminence, even when 
most successful, always begets discontent, for 
there is alwaysa higher eminence not yet attained. 
Of the forty men who think the Presidency is 
possibly within their reach, thirty-nine will quite 
certainly be disappointed, very likely all. Some 
other man, who has no expectation himself, who 
is not now mentioned by his friends, may sup- 
plant every one. No public men ever went to 
their graves more thoroughly disappointed than 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. Their ‘‘room 
at the top,” their hosts of admiring friends, all 
the honors they had gained, could not fill ‘* the 
aching void,” could not console thein for the fail- 
ure to reach the Presidency. ‘They saw men fill 
the position far inferior in every qualification. 
Strange they could not have seen that the office 
was far below them, not above them. 

“Aut Cesar, aut nullus,” Cesar or nobody, is a 
dangerous motto. A minister need not be a Phil- 
lips Brooks, a lawyer need not be a Choate, a 
physician need not bea Dr. Parker, in order to be 
very successful. The minister who does the work 
of a country parish, whose name is hardly known 
in the great city, who secures a high place in the 
esteem and love of his own people, who is regard- 
ed as an angel of mercy by the sick and afflicted, 
may be more happy and more useful than the 
eminent city clergyman. The lawyer who hon- 
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estly serves the interests of his clients, who is a 
peacemaker by dissuading from litigation, al- 
though he does not go to Congress, or even to the 
State Legislature, need not be dissatisfied because 
he has not the wide-spread reputation of his 
rivals. 

If we so strongly urge young men to strive for 
the highest eminence as to lead them to think 
they have mistaken their ealling if they do not 
reach it, we may do immense harm. We need 
men in every profession, in every honorable em- 
ployment, of moderate qualifications. We should 
do all in our power to welcome such and make 
them satisfied. 

Young man, aspire after real excellence in your 
chosen field, whether you are eminent or not. If 
you cannot be contented without eminence, you 
will probably never be contented. If you imagine 
you are a genius it is likely you are mistaken. Be 
satisfied with what God has given you the power 
to do, whether you reach the topmost or the low 
est round in the ladder of fame. On that ladder 
there may be no room for you at all. The world’s 
special prizes way not be yours, however earnestly 
you may strive for them, however justly you may 
deserve them. But by faithful perseverance, by 
honest service, by untiring industry, you may 
probably have success in your chosen sphere, 
you may certainly have true success in life. 





“ITF THY RIGHT HAND OFFEND 
THEE.” 
By Mary Lowe DICKINSON. 


“ N4 Y, not my right hand? 
4 It is scarred with its toil; it hath never known rest ; 
In the struggle of life it hath wrought with the best; 
It hath smitten the foes that assaulted my breast; 
It hath fought in my battles, fulfilled my command— 
Thou wilt spare my right hand?” 


* Nay, nay, not so fast! 
It isstrong—it hath striven; but aye for the right? 
Can it hold its scars proudly to-day in my sight? 
Hath it guarded thy bosom from darkness or light ? 
At my feet even now have its weapons been cast? 
Can I trust it at last?’’ 


“ Ah, it quails at Thy word; 
It had scattered such seed as were better unsown; 
It hath garnered in fields that were never its own: 
It bath left its own garden with weeds overgrown: 
Yet it trembles and fears at the gleam of the sword. 
Thou wilt pity it, Lord!" 


* And did I not heed 
Thy pleading—and strengthen, and cleanse, and prepare 
For work in thy vineyard? thy harvests to share ? 
Bebold what rebellion hath answered my care! 
Thy garners are empty—thou'’rt crippled indeed ; 
And yet dost thou plead ?” 


“ Nay, Lord, Tam still! 
See! the band isin thine! If thou lovest meso, 
There is mercy in smiting that lays me so low, 
There are pardon and healing to follow the blow; 
Whole or maimed, weak or strong, if only thy will 
Be wrought IT am still!”’ 





THE COMING OF AUTUMN. 
By E. J. Loomrs. 

Then when I saw the drifted leaves, 

I said. * Already autumn grieves! 

To summer skies the swallow hies: 

So love departs, and longing flies.’’ 
TD) Y the calendar, autumn begins on the twenty- 

first of September; but my observation has 

shown me that even as far south as Washington 
summer culminates in beauty by the tenth’ of 
July ; then the season stands at full tide for a few 
days, and before the tirst of August it is evident 
that autumn has fully begun. The eye of the 
eareless observer is caught by the more obvious 
signs only; by those changes which take place 
long after summer has gone, and a goodly part of 
autumn also. Asif not sure of welcome, autumn 
approaches almost stealthily, while the fields are 
allaglow with the sunny vitality of summer. He 
winds himself about our hearts with the loving 
persistency of a child, and before we know it he is 
dearer to us than the flushed beauty of radiant 
June. The coming of Autumn, the turning point 
of the season, is something to be watched for and 
its beauty remembered forever. Any change, 
however delicate, in the color of the leaves, the 
appearance of the forest, the songs of the birds, is 
as evident to the habitual wood wanderer, and is 
more quickly noted, than changes in the streets 
are to the city resident, or the disarrangement of 
her furniture to the good housewife. 

In July the woodbine begins to prank itself out 
in gay scarlet, here and there a leaf blazing with 
intense color, as if trying beforehand bits of its 
autumn finery; as a girl holds a knot of ribbon to 
ber throat to see whether its tint harmonizes wit?) 
the rest of her dress. A few days later, the lance 
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shaped leaves of the gum tree glow with a crimson 
so bright as almost to pain the eye. 

The pinnated foliage of the shrubby sumac 
shows, about the same time, green, yellow, scarlet 
and orange, sometimes all of these colors on asingle 
leaf: and in dusky glens the more delicate ferns 
have lost every vestige of color, and stand white 
as snow, feathery ghosts revisiting their native 
dingle from some ferny heaven. In breezy upland 
pastures, and beside sunny lanes, the golden rod, 
brighter in color than the butterflies which haunt 
it, glows like patches of unmoving sunshine. The 
blue bird’s song at this time, though to most ears 
the very same which he sang in spring, has, toa 
wore acute listener, an undertone of sadness not 
heard at the beginning of the season. As Onora 
knew by the hills that her lover was anear, so the 
hills tell us of autuinn’s approach before the secret 
is whispered to any but Nature's truest lovers. 
Though the weather is still hot the air has 
changed, for looking to the distant horizon the 
far bills shine with a transparent purple such as 
summer never mixes on her palette of colors. 
Later in the season come two kinds of days, differ- 
ing totally in character, yet each so perfectly 
beautiful that they impress the mind like poems. 
The sun rises in a fog, which slowly disperses, 
leaving a thin, dry mist on the hills, which tones 
down their color to a gray purple, and more than 
any tint in nature suggests infinite distance. 
Sounds from the farmyard, the crowing of the 
cock, or the lowing of kine, etherealized by the 
sunny air, come like messages of eternal peace. 
It is on such a day that,— 

“No wind dares to stir unless on tiptoe ;”’ 

only a light breath from the southwest flutters the 
hectic leaves, and dimples fitfully the sleepy river. 
A few soft clouds dim in outline and saturated 
with sunshine drift slowly across the sky; the 
birds renew their summer songs, and the whole 
scene is as sweet and beautiful as a poet’s dream ; 
so perfect, so satisfying, it is as if one of the 
choicest flowers had been taken from the eyele of 
eternity, and. transplanted among the days of 
time, to show the sons of men the likeness of 
heaven. 

A day like this is the harvest time of thought. 
In spring and early summer the immense energy 
and vitality of nature stimulate into rapid growth 
not alone the vegetable world, but the mind also 
feels the excitement of the vernal season. The 
germs of ideas which have accidentally dropped 
into the mind require the calm repose of autumn 
to expand into beautiful and developed thought. 
The clouds, chased and torn by the gale, are 
merely gray streaks of unlovely vapor; but when 
the wind is still the mist weaves itself into forms 
of inexpressible loveliness. So our thoughts in 
spring, disturbed and rapidly changing by sym- 
pathy with nature’s change and energy, are crude 
and formless, and lack the unity of truth; but 
with the repose of autumn, the shaping spirit of 
beauty broods over the chaotic mists of thought 
and brings from the confusion the ordered creation 
of poetry. 

Differing from this almost as light from dark- 
ness comes, still later, another day. No fog ob- 
scures the morning sun, but from a sky perfectly 
free from cloud and mist he looks down on the 
yellow earth. The horizon no longer has the gray 
purple tint which becomes opalescent under misty 
sunshine, but even the most distant hills are blue- 
black in color, and their outlines are keen and 
distinctly drawn as the edge of a thunder-cloud 
against a summer sky. The wind pours from the 
cool northwest, and sweeps along the earth, toss- 
ing the tree-tops, and bending the shrubs and 
grass in its invisible march. In the afternoon, 
long, straight-edged clouds appear in the west, 
their upper, sun-lighted surfaces bubbling and 
seething as if from some fierce, internal commo- 
tion. At sunset they glow like brands of fire 
blown upon by the wind, and afterwards they lie, 
bands of leaden gray, across the gentian blue of 
the autumn sky. There is no tonie in all of Na_ 
ture’s infinite storehouse so like a draught from 
the fountain of youth as a day like this spent on 
the hills, caressed and buffeted by the northwest 
wind; tempted to go to the next hill, and the 
next, so near they seem through the transparent 
air. And after such a day, 

“Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups in the world,” 
ean medicine to such restful, oblivious, undream- 
ing sleep. If the wind goes down with the sun 
after a day like this, the fields will be white with 
frost the following morning; the first chill touch 
of winter, in the midst of the beauty of autumn. 
Then comes the most exquisite'y beautiful season 








of the year. All but the more hardy plants are 
blighted ; the pastures are withered and brown, 
and winter seems at hand ; but instead of winter, 
day after day of misty sunshine seems to take the 
season back to early autumn. The distant hills 
are dim and fair as half-seen clouds; the birds 
sing their songs for the last time this season’: 
sweeter than those inspired by spring, for they 
are, or seem to be, tender with the sadness of 
memory. So autumn inserts in midsummer the 
thin wedge of a scarlet leaf, and anon he rends 
the season apart, one-half is relegated to the 
region of -memory, the other becomes so commin- 





gled with autumn as to be undistinguishable 
from it. 
WINNING SOULS. 


By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
“E E that winneth souls is wise,” says the 

; Holy Book. ‘They that turn many to 
rightousness shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever.” 

Theoretically all Christians adinit that apart 
of their duty is to win converts to Christ. Prae- 
tically the majority delegate the performance of 
the duty to the next person. They listen to 
moving appeals from the pulpit, they are stirred 
by exhortations in the prayer-meeting, but noth- 
ing comes of it. Neither to neighbor, friend, 
brother, sister, parent or child, do they say a sin- 
gle word concerning their personal interest in the 
salvation of any of these people. A church com- 
posed of thoroughly earnest members, each one 
of whom was in earnest, every week, in some 
way, by act, or word, or prayer, or effort, might 
triple its membership, and tenfold multiply its 
power for good in a single year. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that everybody is satisfied to let 
the boat drift. It is bound for the kingdom of 
heaven and we are in it, seems to be their un- 
spoken creed. Never mind whether others step 
on board or not. 

A strange reluctance comes over many when 
they try to talk about the soul and its relations to 
God. It is felt alike by conyerted and unecon- 
verted persons. Very often the gay girl, whose 
heart is running over with fun and mirth, and 
whose speech sparkles with wit and humor, has 
deep in her consciousness the feeling that she is un- 


satisfied, that she wants something better, purer, 


and higher. She wishes that the Christian woman 
who is talking with her would ask her a question, 
would give her a hint, would lead the conversa- 
tion to the subject of personal religion. The 
other has no thought of this kind. She has even 
a faint indefinable dread that any effort on her 
part would be received coldly or made the ocea- 
sion of ridicule. So the opportunity passes. The 
souls have been within speaking distance, but 
they have failed to communicate with each other. 
Each goes on its way. The friend of Christ who 
might have won a soul to him has been silent, 
afraid, ashamed. What wonder if*to that too- 
faithless friend there comes the sad experience 
that the Beloved has withdrawn himself, and is 
gone ; that, seeking, the spirit finds him.not, and 
calling, there returns no answer. Can there be 
perfect serenity and the full sense of communion 
with God to one who refuses or neglects an impor- 
tant duty ? 

There are those in the world to whom it seems 
not difficult to speak. The very sick, the dying, 
are considered legitimate objects of Christian 
prayer and effort. But when the body is pros- 
trated by severe illness and the brain is languid 
or crazed with fever, the time is not favorable for 
the presentation of problems which tax the no- 
blest powers of heart and reason. To the prison- 
bound criminal most good people ‘would not 
hesitate to recommend Christ, for when the world 
has cast a man out, and society shut him up, for 
breaking her laws, it is evident that there is no 
one but the Lord who will regard him with pity. 
But we have great perturbation when we think of 
addressing, in the character of lost sinners, men 
and women of position and rank. The elegant 
lady, the brilliant professional man, the merchant 
whose ships dot the sea, shall we go to these, and 
soberly warn them of danger, of death, quietly 
urge them as we would the beggar or the thief, to 
come for safety to Christ ? 

I am persuaded that most of us fail in making 
the efforts we ought to win souls. Among the 
Aztecs, no warrior, even of royal blood, was per- 
mitted to wear an embroidered mantle till he had 
gained some signal triumph in battle. Till then 
his shoulders were covered with the nephen, a 
coarse plain robe of white. How many of us are 
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content, our lives long, to wear only the nephen | 
It is white, but it bears no ornament, nor ean it, 
until we have in some way helped to win a victory 
for our Master, brought to him some captive. 
willing and rejoicing. 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


By Mrs. Amenia FE. BARR. 


| AM inclined to think that there is no where in 

the civilized world a more general sense ot 
conjugal honor than in the United States. A wife 
may know her husband to be full of unbearable 
weaknesses, but no sooner does a friend share her 
opinion than, as Nancy Lammeter said, 
turns round and praises him as if she wanted to 
sell him.” 

The number of comfortable, happy marriages is 
really amazing, when we consider the sheer 
thoughtlessness with which men and women “risk 
each other.” ‘* The maiden who was married one 
morning as she went into the garden for parsley 
to stuff a rabbit,” has never wanted imitators. 
Neither is there any fixed principle on which men 
pick out wives. Liking is said to go by contraries, 
but this is only a mischievous half-truth. Men 
anxious to escape from their own monotony may 
find in an exactly opposite character a fresh, 
piquant page of human nature, but the great 
question for a man is, not what kind of wife is best 
in the abstract, but what kind is best for him 
individually. 

Marriage ought to be an accession of moral 
strength as well as of happiness, and a wife should 
bring those endowments of head and heart which 
supplement, or balance, those of the husband. 
But a man in love is not a reasonable creature, 
and therefore, however heretical it is to say it, 
“the angel in the house often turns out a bore.” 

No condition of life is so full of paradoxes. 


‘she 


It 
may be a mistake for a thoughtful man to marry 
a gushing creature without two ideas in her head ; 
or fora public man to marry a woman like the 
lady mentioned by De Toqueville, who ran out of 
the room whenever Bonaparte came in because he 
‘*was always talking his silly politics.” But clever 
men, to speak broadly, are all apt to fall into the 
error of thinking too highly of themselves: are 
they not better with some bright, willful creature 
who will vigorously dissent from and criticise 
them, than with their own mental shadows and 
echoes? Yea, even though her character be to bis 
‘what water is to wine;” for the water is good, 
as long as it retains its own individuality. 

There never has been a time in the world’s his- 
tory, when the choice of a wife was so important : 
for never has woman’s influence over man been so 
general, so particular, and so legitimate. Even 
Knox, who thought any power in the hands of 
woman ‘‘ monstrous,” would, if he lived now, un- - 
doubtedly prove an estimable and appreciative 
husband. How women have gained such aecess 
of influence it is unnecessary at present to ex- 
amine; that they have gained it is one of those 
‘‘established facts,” to which men learn to reecon- 
cile themselves with exemplary grace and wisdom. 

Certainly they have not become dominant by 
physical superiority. Xantippes are not numer- 
ous, and the Seotch collier’s wife who whipped ber 
husband, like her children, ‘‘ for his good,” has 
few followers now, even among the working 
classes, where ‘‘the missis ” is generally an impor- 
tant and formidable person. The number of 
women who rule by their intellectual power is 
likewise very sinall. Fools are afraid of clever 
wowen, and do not, save in brilliant exceptions, 
marry them; while clever husbands with clever 
wives can always make a satisfactory resistance. 
For if she lectures, then he can preach ; and if she 
writes poetry or novels, he can save himself by 
some philosophical pamphlet or scientifie review. 

The secret of domestic government is not such 
an opeu one as this. If a man finds himself 
‘*managed ” by an admirable wife, he may console 
himself with the reflection that the management 
has only been acquired by infinite tact and 
patience, and by arts as varied as the sex. Thus. 
if she is an unscrupulous woman, she has perhaps 
discovered her husband’s raw, or weak, points, and 
she keeps him tractable by making bim wince. 

Or she assumes that calm deprecating air which 
says, ‘‘ It is too bat! that such a delicate porcelain 
vessel as | should have to go down stream with a 
rough iron pot like you. But then you cannot help 
your deficiencies, your low aspirations, your dull 
commonplaces ; you are, after all, a good kind of 
fellow.” He is made to feel that though she puts 
in a constant’, plea of extenuating circumstances, 
the verdiet_of inferiority is fully recorded against 
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him. She may never scold, but there is something 
infinitely more subduing in the silent protest of 
her eyes, and the patient closing of her lips. No 
man can resist a course of such treatment; it will 
tell upon the firmest will. ‘‘ Time and I,” said 
Philip of Spain, ‘‘against any two ;’ no wonder 
then that a man fighting alone is beaten by time 
and his wife. , 

The power of ninety-nine women out of one 
hundred is the power of listening, of brightening 
at the proper moment and laughing at the right 
joke; of knowing the exact temper in which a 
husband may be *‘ wrought to purpose,” and when 
he must be let alone. If there is any greater 
power it is that of silence. This force is supreme 
in the hour of revolt. Let any husband try to 
persuade a wife who will not argue with him, who 
simply opposes to his talk a discouraging silence, 
who is perfectly patient to-day, and will be per- 
fectly patient to-morrow ; he has to argue, and an- 
swer himself; she only sits with an air which says, 
“T do not answer you, it is not my place; but I 
know I am right.” I ask any man, if in spite of 
his reas3n, and in spite of his sense, he does not 
feel in such cases very like a bully and a coward ” 
Then if he make apologies she will reluctantly 
assent, and make excuses for him which still fur- 
ther abase him. ‘Of course he can’t understand 
her, she does not expect it, he does his best.” Xe. 
It is easy to see who will have the best in such a 
contest. 

A nobder wife rules by a far finer instinct. She 
reads her husband's character not as a means of 
strengthening her own position, but to guard his 
self-respect and happiness. By her wonderful 
tact she preserves him from a thousand blunders, 
and prevents him making manyanenemy. There 
is not a day in which she does not firmly but un- 
obtrusively interpose between him and some 
word or deed which would lower him in his own 
or others’ eyes. She guides him safely over hob- 
bies, modifies bis extreme statements, and with her 
keen sense of proprieties never allows bim to fall 
into ridiculous situations. She keeps him in good 
humor with himself, and any man of ordinary af- 
fections must feel a kind of grateful deference to 
such a guardian angel. However jealous he may 
be of his marital authority, he is willing to dele- 
gate some of it to such a good genius, but even 
here she knows how to abound : she suffers him to 
hold the reins of government and is content with 
showing him which road to take. 

‘But though feminine rule is full of little wisdoms 
and precautions, and, upon the whole, betterfora 
man than the advice of the half-dozen reasonable 
fellows which before his marriage gave him the 
drift of his opinions, likes and dislikes, yet it is 
not upon the whole favorable for a broad growth 
of wasculine character. There is such a thing as 
a man being too good a husband; for of all kinds 
of selfishness, the selfishness of the home is the 
most fatal toa large and generous development 
of character. A man who has learnt to share all 
his wife’s interest in petty details and minute 
eares, who gossips with her about her callers and 
her servants, who counts the eggs, and plans with 
her for small social triumphs, quickly loses his 
interest in national affairs and questions of 
universal moment. 

The small economies admirable in a woman's 
life and sphere are not conducive to greatness in 
a man’s character; his country narrows down to 
a few acres, his politics to the local measures 
which affect them. The household is the woman's 
domain ; in its routine she acquires habits of self- 
reliance, while the house itself has the repose and 
dignity which always accompanies affairs directed 
by one will and one uuthority. 

On the contrary, a housebold where every petty 
detail is referred to the husband is always in a 
state of uncertainty and suspense, and is very apt 
to resemble some ‘fussy little French commune 
where if a dog gets unmuzzled, or a cock crows 
louder than usual, the Mayor telegraphs to Paris 
or the Prefect for instructions.” 

The rapid growth @f female power has been 
forcibly exemplified during all the late wars that 
have taken place. Patriotic Greeks and Romans, 
soldiers of the Middle Ages, did not move heaven 
and earth for ‘‘leave of absence,” as the patriots 
of the present age do. Evidently wives and 
homes have a stronger power over wen than they 
have ever had before. 

1 do not wish to be arbitrary about a subject [ 
know so little of as politics, but I do believe it 
doubtful whether woman's influence in public 
affairs would be broadly unselfish and just. I say 
‘ just” especially, because 1 know that, though 
women find it easy to be generous, they find it 





almost impossible to be just; or, as Mr. Buckle 
prettily puts it for us, ‘‘her deductive spirit 
makes woman essentially a dogmatist.” 

It is of course easy for one who is but a 
‘looker on” to see faults and point out dangers 
not so easy for those traveling together to pause 
and examine the order they obey, or the charm 
that compels them. Love blinds, self-interest 
leads, habit reconciles, and so woman in all her 
phases still remains the Sphinx of modern investi- 
gation. I doubt if the nineteenth century will 
prove her (Edipus, for man cannot judge woman 
or explain her until he ean understand her, and 
still she sits a charming, perplexing, beloved, in- 
soluble mystery upon his hearthstone. 





TO PRAYER. 
By E. M. 
wy JFTLY as the shades of evening 
b Gather round my way, 
Comes a whisper through the stillness : 
Child, ’tis time to pray. 


Gather up the golden blessings 
That have crowned the day; 

’Tis thy Father’s hand that giveth; 
He would have thee pray. 


If the hour of grief and sadness 
In thy pathway lie, 

Go and tell it to thy Saviour: 
He wiil hear thee cry. 


Go and claim the promise given ; 
Go and hear Him say, 

* Weary one, Ull bear thy burden 
Only trust and pray. 


Trust the One who careth for thee; 
Turn not thou away, 

But kiss the hand that leads thee on. 
Meekly bow and pray. 





LEAVES FROM A PARENTS NOTE- 
BOOK. 


a HAT vexatious things teasing children 
are! Of course it is mere perversity, a 
propensity inherited from Old Adam!” Maybe 
so ; butin nine cases out of ten, fatherand mother, 
brother and sister, you share largely with Adam 
in the responsibility. The child was vexed before 
it became a vexer. It was many times neglected 
before it formed the habit of repeating its calls 
or questions so persistently, when immediate at- 
tention is not given toit. This repetition is but 
the result of a proper, and not of a perverse, in- 
stinct. In itself it does not deserve the least cen- 
sure. It is one of the first marks of the dawning 
of conscious personality. It is an individual soul 
asserting its own existence and its claim to proper 
recognition. Could you eradicate the impulse to 
tease, you would have little cause to expect pleas- 
ure from your children. That the impulse be- 
comes a cause of offense, parents and not children 
are to blame. The child had a right to expect an 
answer to its firstdemand. That the demand was 
made at an improper time is no reason why it 
should ndt be answered ; at least it is no excuse 
until the child is taught and is able to discrimi- 
nate between the right time and the wrong time. 
Unfortunately the babit is formed before this 
power of discrimination is attained. 

Inculeate the lesson as strongly as you please 
that there is a time to speak and atime to be 
silent; but when children do speak let them in- 
variably have a polite hearing. Our little ones 
must be treated with civility if we expect them to 
be civil. 

Then, there are children who never cease to beg 
or complain when a request has been refused. 
Their importunity knows no such word as fail. 
They likewise are a class more sinned against 
than sinning. They have been trifled with. Mere 
caprice has refused them. A few moments reflec- 
tion does not sustain such refusals. Such decis- 
ions have been reversed, and maybe wisely. But 
to the child it has seemed only as a conquest of 
begging, and soit has become his constant weapon. 

In this there is no particular depravity. It is 
simply the uncontrolled display of a quality which 
in after life will be regarded as good business per- 
severance. Under the circumstances in which 
the little child is placed less determination would 
show a want of one of the elements which go to 
make up manhood. 

But suppose you have given a denial or com- 
mand which you afterwards repent, what is to be 
done? To insist does violence to your own sense 
of right as well as to your feelings. To change 
your decision tends directly to foster the habit of 
teasing. Which horn of the dilemma to choose, 
even in trifling matters, is often a grave question. 
In cases where it is possible it is well to avoid the 
dilemma by not making the refusal or command 
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too positive ; or rather by explaining the condi- 
tion by which you are governed in the matter. 
The proper training of a child teaches him to 
weigh and present arguments. It is a valuable 
opportunity when the matter in question is such 
that the parent can leave bimself open to listen 
to any considerations which may be presented, 
thus to let bis child see that his decisions are gov- 
erned by plain reasons. No lesson more impres- 
sive can be given than for us to show that we are 
plainly influenced by the genuine arguments and 
considerations of our children. We are too often 
influenced by persuasion*and mere persistence. 
To some parents this ‘‘arguing the question” is 
nothing but unpleasant teasing. It may be such, 
and is quite apt to fallintoit. But if it is done 
in a proper spirit, if actual considerations are pre- 
sented, new and genuine, from the child's stand- 
point, this ‘‘arguing” is worthy of respectful 
attention. Of course there must be an 
exercise of judgment. 


honest 
Our child, even the yvoung- 
est, should have experience in having bis argu- 
ments and desires candidly considered. The 
philosophy which teaches us to accept decisions 
contrary to our wishes is very greatly helped by 
practice in so doing. Of this the ehild should 
have his due share, not as the result of a stern 
parental ‘‘/ w/// it.” but as the result of the con- 
test between his own judgment and his desire. 

There is much in the phrase “little men and 
little women.” If we would have our children 
turn out to be men and women, we cannot begin 
too early to treat them as men and women, in 
proportion to their strength. Well, then, sbould 
parents give reasons to their children for their 
commands and decisions? It will not do to say, 
‘Yes, always.” The autocratic method of family 
government has its merits; and this is not the 
occasion to inquire into the relation between fam- 
ily discipline and national government. So, say 
ing nothing about its being more republican to 
make our reasons appreciated by our children 
when possible, let us ask ourselves if it.is not best 
to do so upon the simple ground of individual 
character. Is it not best, by all practicable 
means, to make our children co-laborers with 
ourselves in their government? Is it not by such 
means only that the highest self-control can be 
developed ? 

An instance the other evening well illustrates 
how much humanity, so to speak, there is in a 
large amount of the worry which our children 
cause us. His papa had given bim an envelope 
and a piece of paper, upon which he had printed, 
from dictation, a letter to his little neighbor. It 
was too late to deliver the letter that evening. 
Should he seal it at once, or leave it open until 
morning? became a very tormenting question. 
‘**What would you do, papa’” ‘ What would 
you do, amma ?” were repeated many times dur- 
ing a half hour or more, with no little annoyance 
to fatherand mother. The curt advice ‘to seal.” 
‘*to leave unsealed,” ‘‘ to do just as you please,” 
as often given as asked, seemed of no value what- 
ever. The matter became unbearable. It was 
clearly a case of most provoking perversity ! Not 
so. The child was doing what we, children of a 
larger growth, would often do, did not our maturer 
judgments convince us of the uselessness of such 
beseeching. Are we not often in a “strait be- 
twixt two,” in which no consideration appears 
sufficiently weighty and conclusive to decide 
which course we shall take? The torture of being 
compelled to weigh and decide in cases where it is 
not clear what is best! We are fortunate if there 
is time sufficient for the problem to solve itself by 
‘* unconscious cerebration,” as Dr. Carpenter calls 
it ; if, after getting the conditions all distinctly in 
mind, we can dismiss the subject from our 
thoughts, and after a lapse of time—maybe 
weeks—find that we have drifted without con- 
scious effort to a conclusion, possibly not fully 
comprehending why we think so, and yet feeling 
a restful confidence that we have chosen the best 
course. Now, there was little H. very desirous 
to go through the novel operation of sealing his 
envelope, and yet apprehensive that he might 
think of something more to say in the morning. 
It should bave been cause for gratification that he 
was not satisfied with the simple advice to pursue 
one course or the other. He was too keenly alive 
to all the conditions of the problem. What was 
needed was to present some consideration which 
he could feel was conclusive. This was done by 
looking at his letter, and calling his attention to 
the fact that he had filled his paper, leaving no 
room for anything more, and that he might as 
well seal it as not. This settled :he question at 
once, 
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CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY. 
HAUTAUQTA is not a summer resort, with 

/ the incidental advantage of Sabbath School ad- 
dresses and Christian fellowship and friendship. It is 
a place for vigorous though very enjoyable work, and 
from 6.30 A.M. to 10.30 Pp. M. there is scarcely an hour 
of absolute leisure. There are plenty of boats on the 
shore of the beautiful lake, and rowing parties making 
good use of them; I am told that if you rise early and 
have good luck you may catch apickerel. The country 
is a pretty one, and if there were any stable near 
there would be delightful rides; if there wereany time 
there would be delightful walks. Some croquet sets 
are put up, here and there, on very uneven ground— 
ground so uneven as to arouse the suspicion that 
eroquet at Chautauqua is simply provided as a means 
of grace, and that he or she who can play the gume 
here is entitled to a diploma attesting his proficiency 
in the grace of patience. But no one comes to Chau- 
tauqua—at least no one should do so—for the rides, or 
walks, or boating, or croquet. Werk is the peculiar, 
and we may almost say the sole attraction. 

Chautauqua is a village just now I judge of about 
three or four thousand inhabitants. The cottages and 
tents in the heart of the village are in close proximity 
—too close for the greatest comfort, if not for the 
greatest health. Like the aucient cities, it is built 
about an agora. The agora of Chautauqua is called 
the auditorium. It is architecturally a grove. Its 
only roof is arboreal. Its floor is the solid earth. Its 
seats are plain pine benches. Its rostrum is a covered 
platform, with seats for thirty or forty, a piano, a 
small and simple desk, and a decoration of com- 
mingled flags and flowers. This auditorium will seat 
four or five thousand people. In a circle about it are 
the most favored cottages. Here the great congrega- 
tion is gatbered two or three times a day to listen to 
addresses, or to take part in aservice of praise, or to 
witness the scenic illustrations of oriental life by Mr. 
Ostrander and his company of volunteer Turks and 
Jews, who dom the costumes and adopt the customs of 
ancient Palestine for the purpose. Then, during the 
two days that I have been here, Mr. Sanders has 
preached, Dr. Knox has discussed Old Testament 
severities, Dr. Randolph the encouragements to Sab- 
bath-school workers, Mr. Lyman Abbott the principles 
of Biblical interpretation, and President Hayes, of 
Washington and Jefferson College, the principles of 
logic and their application to 8S. 8S. work. 

But Chautauqua is not a mere lecture grove. Hear- 
ing addresses is the least part of the work that is done 
here. In immediate proximity to the auditorium are 
four division tents, A. B. C. D., capable of seating 
probably about three bundred each. Here the real 
workers meet for class work. Here every morning 
at 6:30 devotions are conducted by different lead- 
ers appointed for that purpose. In one of these a 
ehildreo’s meeting is held every morning at 8. In all 
four for two mornings classes have been held for the 
study of Biblical interpretation. The principies are 
elucidated in a lecture. They are embodied in sen- 
tences or catch words on the blackboard. The pu- 
pils attend with note books in hand. The teacher, 
after the illustration of each principle, calls for its 
repetition by the classin concert. He questions them. 
They question him. In my class yesterday morning 
were over 20 preachers, nearly 30 Sunday-school super- 
intendents; I forget how many teachers—some 50 or 
60. To teach such a class, to be ready to answer ques- 
tions, meet objections, apply principles, is work. To 
get in the class the fruitage, not merely of the lecture 
but of the class questioning and suggestion, is also 
work. In these same tents in the afternoon are classes 
in the art of primary teaching conducted by Mrs. Dr. 
Knox, in Greek by Dr. Strong, in Hebrew by Dr. 
Vail. And we do not play at Hebrew. There are 
young ladies here, who began Hebrew last year, whose 
ready responses to the questioning of the teacher 
show very conclusively that they have kept up the 
study since. 

Not far away, up on the bill, is the Pavilion, a large 
tent capable of accommodating—I give a guess, not 
an estimate—twelve or fifteen bundred. Here two 
classes of meetings are held—lectures, less popular in 
theme and treatment tban those in the auditorium, 
less accompanied by examination and by class ques- 
tioning than those in the Division tents, and meerings 
for devotion that draw together a larger number than 
ean assemble in the Division tents, and that call fora 
quiet and a personal sympathetic coutact not easily 
attainable in the auditorium. Here, for the last two 
moruings, Dr. Osborn, famous among all American 
Bible students as without a peer in his peculiar do- 
main, bas been giving lectures on Bible Geography; 
here as I write Mr. Hurlbut is teaching a normal class 
in Bible History; here last night Dr. Vincent opened 
up the subject of normal-class instruction, elicited 
from the audience different accounts of actual classes 
and the difficulties encountered in their organization, 
and thus laid the basis for a future lesson ou the best 
methods of organization and the best ways of over- 
coming the difficulties; and here are to be held, during 
the Assembly, four Eventide Conferences, in which, 
under the guidance of some appointed leader, a topic 
for devotional meditation—based on Bible teaching— 
is taken up, and an intermingled service of prayer, 
praise, instruction and experience leads our soul 
from onr work to Him for whom and with whom wes 
are working. 





But of this work aspect of the Chautauqua Assembly 
I cannot perbaps give the readers of the Christan 
Union a better idea than by transcribing one day's 
programme, simply adding that as yet there has not 
been a single failure or omission. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 

1, At6 A. M.: The Morning Bells. 

2. At6:40 A. M.: Morning prayers in the Division 
Tents and in the Pavilion. 

3. 7 A. M.: Breakfast. 

4. In the Pavilion, 8 A. M.: Normal Class. Subject: 
Sacred Geography. Prof. H. 8. Osborn, LL.D., con- 
ductor. 

5. In Invision Tent A, 8 A. M.: The children’s morn- 
ing service. (Tbis service will be held daily.) 

6. In the Division Tent, 9:30 A. M: Normal Classes. 
Subject: Bible Interpretation. Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
conductor. 

7. In the Auditorium, 11 A. M.: Sermon by the Rev. 
H. M. Sanders, Pastor Baptist Chureh, Yonkers, N. Y. 

8 At 12:30 P.M: Dinner. 

9. In the Auditorium, 2 P. M.: Lecture by the Rev. 
W. E. Knox, D.D., Pastor Pres. Church, Elmira, N. Y. 
Subject: Old Testament Severities. 

10. In Division Tent A, 3:30 P. M.: Normal Class. 
Subject: Primary Teaching. Conducted by Mrs. Dr. 
Knox, of Elmira, N. Y. 

ll. At5 P. M.: The specialities Greek, Hebrew, Kin- 
dergarten, Lectures on the models of Palestine, Jeru- 
salem Tabernacle, ete., ete. 

12. At6 P. M: Supper. 

13. In the Pavilion, 7 P. M.: “ First Eventide Con- 
ference.” Theme: The Holiness of God, 

14. In the Auditorium, 8 P. M.: Lecture by the Rey. 
Warren Randolph, D.D. Subject: Hopeful Aspects of 
Our Cause, 

The 8S. 8S. Assembly at Chautauqua is at once an in- 
dication and an inspiration. Dr. Vail told us yester- 
day that forty years ago there was no institution ip 
the Methodist Church where he could study Hebrew. 
Now it is taught in the woods to a cluss of thirty lay 
members. That is the indication of progress made. 
The inspiration, not only from the addresses and 
the classes, but yet more from the Christian fellow- 
ship, is such as cannot be described by the pen. If it 
could only adopt the characteristic feature of Meth- 
odism and become itinerant, the Chautauqua S. 8. 
Assembly would almost revolutionize our Sabbath 
Schools in five years. 

It only remains to say that a season ticket to the 
grounds costs #2; that table board costs 87 a week; 
that a fairly good room cap be obtained for $3 a week; 
that the extras are almost nil; that the session lasts 
two weeks; and that the cost, therefore, of instruc- 
tion, apart from traveling expenses, is about $25. 

THEOPHILUS. 





Acligtous Hetws. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. Stevens Perry has been con- 
firmed as Bishop of Iowa by the Committees of the 
Church at large, and his consecration will take place 
at Geneva, N. Y. 














The average age of the sixty-two Congrega- 
tional ministers who died in 1875 was sixty-two years 
and three months; average ministerial service, tbhirty- 
one years, five months. 





Rey. Jackson Blackburn, a colored preacher, de- 
livered the Fourth of July oration at Rock Island, Ill, 
None of his hearers listened to him more intently than 
his former master, Mr. P. L. Mitchell. 

A resolution offered at the recent Episcopal 
Convention of Virginia by Col. J. M. Patton, lay 
delegate from Louisa county, to the effect that the 
diocese ‘*‘do»xs not maintain and does not find in the 
Prayer Book the exclusive validity of Episcopal or- 
ders,’’ was voted down by a large majority and almost 
without discussion. The Colonel, being a military 
man, should have known that “orders is orders.” 





Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell, of St. Louis, reports 72 
Congregational churches; in Missouri, 41 ministers, 
3,363 church members, and 3,259 scholars in the Sunday 
schools. Benevolence of the churches, $17,480, and 
parish expenses, 348,429.45. There are two Congrega- 
tional colieges in the State; Thayer College at Kidder, 
under the charge of Rev. Oliver Brown; and Drury 
College at Springfield, Rev. J. N. Morrison, D. D., 
President, with an able corps of instructors, **almost 
all New England men, who have brought this popular 
and prosperous institution into the front rank of edu- 
cational institutions of the Southwest.’”’ The Congreqa- 
tionalist publishes further facts and statistics from 
Dr. G.’s pen. 


If you are going to build a new church, writes a 
layman who has been looking into the subject, make 
it of the horseshoe form, with the speaker between 
the calks; no angles or recesses or projections before, 
beside, or behind the speaker; the seats so elevated 
and graduated as to put the speaker in full view of 
every hearer, without his being obliged to change his 
position; the lower the ceiling the better, and the less 
waste space init the better, but the above three con- 
ditions fulfilled, the ceiling may be as high as appear- 





ance requires; and, lastly, have stone walls. The 
harder the walls the better for articulate sound, but 
as stone and brick are often out of the question, there 
is no need of worrying over their absence. But the 
first three conditions must be complied with. 

Neither the California nor the North Carolina 
Episcopal Diocese will give women the right to vote 
at the election of vestrymen. Virginia bad this mat- 
ter up fifteen or twenty years ago, and the question 
might have fared the same way there on the ground 
that women would only vote when there was excite- 
ment, but for the fact, says the Southern Churchman. 
that ‘a gallant young laymen” protested against such 
an argument, and taking the floor showed that Chris- 
tian women in the parishes did most of the good, and 
without them many a parisb would godown. Sothecon- 
vention refused to alter the canon on the subject, and 
kept it just as it was, not specifying the sex that could 
vote, but allowing both sexes to do as much voting as 
tbey pleased. “And thus,” adds the Churchman, * it 
continues to this day, and we are glad of it; and so 
our Christian women in Virginia can go to chureb on 
Easter Monday and vote with the best of the men.” 


Presbyterian statistics —always formidable — 
seem to have a few more figures appended this year 
than usual. The total of membersbip is larger than in 
any previous year, namely, 535,210, nearly 30,000 more 
than in 1875. Sunday-school members, 555.347, an in- 
crease of about 35.000. Then there are 38 more minis- 
ters on the rolls than last year, or a total of 4,744, but 
the number of ordinations and installations has fallen 
off very perceptibly. The number of “candidates” for 
the minjstry the past year was 705, a falling off from 
the average of the previous five years of 33, but a gain 
on last year of 29. Coming to churches, we find the 
total number 5,077, which gives an increase of 78 over 
last year. Additions to the churches—and this is the 
best item of all—numbered 48,240 persons on profession 
of faith, or 12,000 more than during any former year of 
the Church’s history. Contributions for ail purposes 
amouuted to 39,810,000, two-thirds being for congrega- 
tional uses. The above are the principal items from 
the comparative summary just issued by Dr. E. F. 
Hatfield, the Stated Clerk. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Lesson for Sunday, Aug. 13, Prov. i., 20-83—The 
Call of Wisdom; for Aug. 20, Prov. iii., 1-19—The Value 
of Wisdom; for Aug. 27, Prov. vi., 6-22—Honest In- 
dustry. 


Solomon, during his lifetime, is said to have 
spoken three thousand proverbs, from which he prob- 
ably made up the first twenty-four chapters of the 
book the schools are now studying. Some writers have 
imagined that he was only a collector of these prov- 
erbs, but Fausset believes their originality and inspi- 
ration both well established. As he lived five hundred 
years before the seven wise men of Greece and seven 
hundred before the age of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, itis evident that whatever theory of bis sources 
of knowledge be adopted, that Solomon did not draw 
from any heathen repositories with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is far more probable, that by the various 
migratious, captivities, and dispersions of the Jews, 
heathen philosophers drew from this inspired fountain 
many of those streams which continue to retresh man- 
kind, amid the otherwise barren and parched deserts 
of profane literature.” 





Park College for Christian workers, about 
which some inquiry bas been made, is situated at 
Parkville, Missouri, not far from Kansas City. It was 
established a few years since by Hon. Geo. S. Park, 
now of Magnolia, Ill. a wealthy Christian gentleman 
who wished to do something toward spreading the 
truth among the native population. A large building 
and one hundred acres of laud are bis gifts for an in- 
stitution that will minister to thispurpose. The col- 
lege is weil started, and is now under the cHarge of 
President Johu A. McAfee, and if any of our readers 
are disposed to learn further about it with the view of 
assisting it, Mr. M. is the proper person to address, 
The principal object of the college is the education 
and training of youth of both sexes with special refer- 
ence to Christian activity as laymen and women, and 
then the preparation of successful laymen, who desire 
it, for the gospel ministry. The idea is to make good 
working preachers out of home material, or, as the 
coliege circular says: 

“We gather and put into efficient service the native fron- 
tier talent of the working classes, blending an education with 
unmediate service upon the frontier. We take those inured 
to hardships and privation, and train them for the hardships 
and privations of frontier work, the want of which is now so 
staying the progress of the church. We develop in our stu- 
dents amid their training a knowledge and experience of 
human nature and the various struggles and trials of life. 
We raise up a band of trained workers to go at small expense 
to those destitute localities which offer no inducement to the 
ministry, and give the gospel to many places where the reg- 
ular ministry cannot at present be sustained As a rule, 
natives must do the work to be done in any land. Western 
men and women must be raised up for western work. They 
must have a training suited to that work. We would train 
colporteurs, 8. 8. workers, lay workers and ministers, those 
suited to these missions, and thus gain those ends which 
must be realized if the pressing wants and necessities of the 
churches of the west are met. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, July 31, to Saturday, 
Aug, 4. 


The Meney Market, etc.—The chances of the 
Bland Silver Bill having seemingly grown less en- 
couraging during the week, the market is devoid 
ot the only excitement it has known tor weeks. 
Gold and Goveroment Bonds have advanced 
slightly, and state and railway securities have held 
theirown. Miscellaneous stocks have continued to 
decline, those of coal-carrying railways having 
suffered worst. What are known as * Vanderbilt 
stocks” bore very well the rumor of the Commo- 
dore’s death, making it seem probable that the 
market has been preparing fur the long expected 
death of Vanderbilt. 

Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday, aay a Saturday, 

July oL. ug. 2. Aug.5 

Gold (highest) ..... 112% . BIZ cccccces 112 
Legal Tenders..... 89.08 .....06- 89.28 ..ccccce 89.23 





Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 
119% 
10% 


Sixes, I881,r........ 
Sixes, [88], c 
5-20, 1865, r 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20," 1807, 
5-20, 1868, 
5-20, 1868, c.. 








Fives, 1381. Grosecee 
Currency sixes..... 125% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
0 days. 
Lundon prime bankers, 4.874 @4.87 % 
Bids for State seeapnay 


Alabama 5s, °85 
5s, “86 


3 days. 
4.84U4.89 6 












oo 
do 
do : - 
Ark. tis, rupded. —_ 
do 7s, L. R&Fk 
da M.& L 
do 7s, L.R.P. BAN 
do 7s, M. O. & R 
do 7s, Ark. C. 
Connecticut tis..... 6 
GO. GB.....2000 seeee 9 
do is, new bonds. li4 
do 7s, indorsed. 100 
ao is, gold bonds 105 
Indiana d8.........+ 
Lil. coup. 6s, "77 _ 
11. tg, Coup . ae _ 
Li. War loan....... - 
Kentucky fs... .... — 
Louisiana ts .. - 2 
Louisiana N. B . & 
do v.F.D . 42 ‘ . 18 
ao Pe pite’t'ry. 42 Rhode Island 68.... 107 
GO Gi Bed. cave 42 South Carolina 68.. 32 
do $s, L.B...... 42 do 68,Jan.&Ju. 32 
do 8&8, L.B., 1875 42 do 68,Apr.&Oc. 32 
do 8s, If 3 32 
qo 78, consol’ ‘a. 61 40 
Mich. 6s, "78- 79..... 40 
Qo 68, I8K3........ - do 7s of ines beces 33 
a } li do Non-fund.b 2 
Missour! 6s, 16 paces — Tenn. tis, old........ 44s 
do 6s, * Lf ossee . Wi Oo 68, new,...... 44% 
oe  Seem 101} do ts, new ser... 444 
L’g pds, due’ mae oT) 106 Va. Gi G88 .....02000 — 
Funding b, ee do n.b.. 1866. 28 
Asylumor U.d.’®%.. — dao D.b.,. 1367. 28 
H. & st.J., due %6.. — do Consol........ - 
J -> peace 2) do ex. mat.coup 65k 
oe do consol, 2d se. 33 
LR B y ttt + W234 do deferred...... — 
x Y. Coup., B.L... 102" D. of Co. 3. 65s 1924.. 720 


N.Y. 68, C.L. 1877... do small b. 
Bids for R. KR. Bonds. 
Albany & Susq., lst 113) CO. & Tol. s. f. 
ao 2d. 105 1 


do od. 
do lcon.g 
Bost. a. a E.. (st m 





Det., M. & Tol. b... 

















si ar Buf. zt Erie, n so... 
ur. C. Sta inn. uff. & St. L, 7s..... lu2 
. " bag nde — Kal. & W. P., Ist. - 
Ches. & O. ts, Ist... 27% L.S. Div. b.......... 104 
Chie. & Alton, 8. f.. 100 do Cons. c., Ist. 106 
do Istm. 18% L. 8. Cons. r., Ist... 106 « 
do ine... 1054 do cons. r MA» — 
Joliet & C., — _. - Mar. & Cin. a ae 
L. & Mo. ist, Mich. C noone. ce (2 100 
St. Jack xt fi. aes 1m do Ist.8s. “ge 112 
c. 9 ye” fee N. J. 8., Ist m.7s. ~ 
.B«& tang M.7s8 110% N. Y.C. 6s, ° 
C Kk. I. & Pac...... 110% do 6s, 
do 8. f. Inc. 6s, 95 99 do 6s, 
Cc. of N. y lst, new. LOBK do  ¢ 
do Ist cons... 100 do 1} 
do CONV....... 93% N. Y.C.&Hi., i MRIV 
Lehigh & W. con. bi) do a istM.Cc — 
Am.Dock & Imp. b.. — 2dm. ’ *85. .iu 
Cc. M. . E- 24 Se dy “Ist m. 7s ¢. 120 
73-10 114 40 do 7%s,r. 120 
do \Istm..88,.P.D % No. M. Ist........... 974 
do Istm. 78,GRD 100 Ohio & Miss C.8.F. Re 
do Ist m., Lac. D 12 do do con..... & 
do do IL &bD — do do 2dcons 6k 
do do H.&D — C. P.gold b........ -. LOR 
do do C.&M 97 P., San Jo. b..... 9456 
do consol. 8. F.. 9% : Cal. &Ore. 1st. — 
do 2d mort....... — P. L. Grant b’ds. % 
C. & BH. Wz Be Face 105\¢ Ww est. Pac. bonds... 99 
do int. B.... i UO. Pac.. ist....... > 104% 
do cons. b. 103% do lund grante.ts 1044 
do _ Bah do Rebirecccnns dy 
do + 7. 03% At. & Pac. L.G.M.. — 
do ep. gid * 4X «S. Pac. R.b.of Mo. 65 
do reg...... — P.R.of Mo..istm. 944¢ 
Pen. Ist. m. conv... 100 do 2dm.... 84s 
lowa Mid.,1 M..§s. — P. Ft. W.&C. ist 121} 
Gal. & Chic. Kxt.... 105 = do - 
Chic. & Mil. ist..... 104 do - 4 ages 
Win, & &t. P. 1st m — Clev.&P..con.s. f. _ 
do Ti do ao 4th.. - 
0.€. Coe 1. tet t8.8f — C.C.a&Lc.. ist..... 39 
do on. M, B. do 2dm..... — 
Del. Lack. & W. Wey R., W.& Og.c. Ist... — 
do *%78,C.... — 8. L.&1.M.,lst.... 01K 
Mor. & Bs. Ist. m.. 119 do ao 24.. — 
do 24 m. 7 Alt. & T.H.. Ist m. 106 
do B.1000. ... — <-> 
do oon. — 
do 7s, 
do lst con. a 1” 86 
Erie, Ist M., «+. U0 mi 
do %d, 7s, 1879... _ 95 
do 3d. 7s. 1883..... 102 do ¢. 8... — 
do 4th. i8,'30..... — Tol.d&eWab..istext.. 9% 
do oth, 7s, "88. - Fo Ist St. L. div 684, 
i oe Poek bonds. — as 7 OOS 
B.,N.Y.&E.lst m.77 91 y= FE. B'ds. _ 
“do L epee 5S do con, ¢. =- 
H. & St. J., |. a — MI. &8. 1. = 
do "'88, oc 80 .B. & M,, Ist m.. — 
Dub. & Sioux, ‘ist 104 Han. & Nup., ts 36 
do LD 104 Gt. W., lat, '88...... 93 
Cedar F. & M., ist.. 8&8 do a . 93.. 60% 
meee - pian Ist... 2% Han.&.M. lstm. — 
_ . & Tol. ist '9..... = 
we _ 1 p.0,2d.. Wa est. U. B., 1900 C. 101 
8. &N. 1,8. f.... 10 do reg...... 10 








Whoiesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Aw. 5, 1876. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 26,723 pack- 
ages. Exports, 3,769 packages. This market is 
steady. but lacks life and activity. Butter is ar- 
riving freely, and there is a tendency to a surplus 
of stock in al) grades except choice State pails and 
firkins. Sellers, however, are firm in their views, 
and the market closes with last week’s prices well 
sustained. Sales have been made of creamery 
pails at 29and & cents, fine high-flavored haif-firkin 
tubs at 28 and 24 cents, and prime State firkins at 
26 and 27 cents. In Western the sales have been 
mostly for export at 16, 17 and Scents. We quote: 
Finest creamery and full-flavored dairy make, 
Mae2%8e.; Fresh make, middle and southern Tier 
Counties, State butter, 2@26c.; Northern N. Y. 
Welch per ice car, %@2Me.; Yellow Grass make, 
Western Cairy packed, it We.; Yellow Grass make, 
Western repacked butter, Lx ».; debris of the 
market, 1&4 lie. 





isc 


Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 108,169 boxes 
Exports, 77,843 boxes. Cable 48s.—Gola 112. The 
market first half of the week was firm at 9\@l0c. 
for the extreme outside quotation. On Thursday 
the large receipt of 42,000 boxes altered the tone of 
things, and sent the top price down to $c., with a | 
few pet factories seiling at 9Xc., and the bulk of 
prime factory ats}“@%e. We quote: State factory, 
all cream, choice, 909%e.; State factory, fair to 
gvod, 8@9c,; State factory, pariy skimmed, 5@ic.; 
skimmed cheese and damaged stock, 2@c. 


Eges.—There is a wide range in quality, as is 
usual at this season. Buyers assume a critical air 
as the covers come off the barrels, and want libera( 
concession io price when the stock bears marks of 
being long in transit. Near-by marks in good order 
sell readily. We quote: near-by marks, fresh eggs, 
per doz., 1%@21c.; Western and Canada, l6@ 


ide. 





Hops.—Fine growths State hops are selling at 


184 20c., and fair tu good do.. U@iée. Stocks light, | 
market firm. | 
Beeswax.—Pure wax per Ib. is worth 32@ Ste. 
Beans.—Market demoralized. Medium, per 
bush. (65 1b.), %o%e.; marrows, $1.30 $1.35. 
Tallow quiet at 8j5e. per Ib. 


Dried Apples are dull and lower; quarters and 
sliced, Tike. | 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Sell Batter, Cheese, Eggs. etc.. on Cominis- | 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soun as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the * Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain « and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 





| 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive cureful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to turnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD Covpons 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, COUNTY and 

STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN CoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from #1.000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. ye unnum, and on bulances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


FARRACUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
Branch Office, No. 61 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK, July Ist, 1876. 














CE aehsiktiekageatenssncnecsesicnaecesnaes  &: = 000 00 
Reinsurance Reserve.. MiS68 77 
U npale Pe 025 00 
NET SURPLUS ........... seceesese 163,945 87 
iin sh cccssccctcccens ‘é $38, 839 34 a4 


JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Before You Start 


INSURE LN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
h c | ROADWAY, NEW 8300 900 of 
as pap Ode erocssccccccseccccs ° 
Porn Assets, Jan. we ligne aah 6 30 02.775 ov 
waicor® President. 
I. REMSEN LANK, pA 











Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


iD & H. T. ANTHONY & (CU., 591 
4, Brondway, opp. Metropolitan. Cunomos and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPH 
SCOP E8, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHo- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Siides 
a specialty. birst premium at omen, 
anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 








50 FINE % RDS, with your name, ay. 20 cents. 
L. G. HASKIN, Petersburg, Virginia, 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MANUFACTURE THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Porcelain - Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


TABLE CUTLERY, &c. 
550 Broadway, N. Y. 


Silver-Plated Porcelain-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS, 


LATEST 
BEs?T 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York, 


THE IMPROVEMENT 


ARTICLE MADE, 


AND THE 


The Scientific American says: * The chemical ac- 
tion of different drinking waters ov the metal of 
which the interior wall of most ice pitchers is com- 
posed produces oxides injurious ty health. Acting 
on this fact,the Meriden Co. have succeeded in 
coating pitcher linings with a smooth, seamless 
enamel of porcelain. Its perfect cleanliness and 


| certain safety seem to give thisice pitcher a de- 


served Commendation.” 


OFFICE 


OF THE 


. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 
NEW YORK, 24th, 1876. 

The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1875, 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 











January 





from Ist January, 1875, to dist De- 

pe $5,840,021 88 
Premhuane “en Policies not marked off rn 

Lat JOMGALY, IBID. . 2... r0cccceces+ ceccce 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,295,304 75 


No Policies have been issued upen Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off frem ist Janu- 








ary, 1575, to 3ist December, 1875...... 
Losses paid during the same 
erry £2,712, 6 





Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........ #1, 217. ATT % 
The Company has the cishisiaiaiias Assets, Vv 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bunk and other Stocks.$ 
Loans secured by Stocks, aod otherwise 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable.. 
Cash in Bank 





267 00 w 





Total Amount of Assets........... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the First of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon wiii cease. Tle certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment. and cancelled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


D. JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
/>. 2 DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W. H. H. Moore, FRED'K CHAUNCEY, 
HENRY Cort, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 





LEWIS CURTIS, | 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 


FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Rost. B. MI. TURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
AMES BRYCE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL MILLER, aa G. DE FOREST, 
Wo. STU ne Gis, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
JOSIAH O. Low, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY, 


C. A. HAND, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAMES Low. JOHN ELLIOTT, 


JoHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fultdn St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No, 1 122 State Street, , Chicago. 


'P\HE NEW YORK MILLIS ER AND DRESS- 
MAKER has reached its + eurth Vo ., and 
is a valuable Iilas:rated Fashion Family 
Monthis Magazine at One Doilur per annam. 
he Episcop.' Record suys: “* This periodical is de- 
cide Ay! adverse to strong drink, ex ravagance. and 
waste.” The Viryinia Sentinel says: * lt abounds 
in excellent suggestions and practical fashions.” 
American Medical Journal: ** We can speak consci- 
entiously in its favor.” Address SHARPS’ PUB- 
LISHING Co., 131 Mercer street, N.Y. 








Prices down, down. 


Never were so low before for 


Waltham Watches 


OUR REDUCED PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 


We continue to send single Watches by Express 
to any place, no matter how remote, with bill to 
collect on delivery, with privilege to the pur- 
chaser to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and with no obligation to 
take it unless it is perfectly satisfactory. 


Write for the Price-List, which is sent tree 
to all. 

ee" Mention in your letter or Postal Card that 
advertisement was seen in the Christian Union. 
Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York- 


BEST HEATERS IN THE WORLD. 


GOLD'S HEATERS. 





“ Hygeian,” “ Heatth,” “Tubular” 
anc 


* Sanitary.” 


For Heating Public and 
Private Buildings of ail 
kinds. Constructed on 
Scientific Principles, and 
operate by New and Im- 
proved Methods. Simple, 
Jurable and Econowical, 
furpvishing a Pure and 
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By Mrs. H. W. BeEecHer. 


“Mrs. BEECHER: Will you listen to me a moment, and ad- 
vise me what to do? 

“T began my married life about eighteen months ago with 
every prospect of unusual happiness. But a great change 
has come over the spirit of my dreams. My husband is al- 
ways kind and gentle, but no longer, as at first, shares his 
thoughts with me or takes me into kis counsel and confidence 
on all matters where we should be supposed to have mutual 
Gradually a barrier that I see not how to remove 
or overcome has risen between us. I know not what itis, or 
how or why the estrangement—no, it is not quite that—but a 
cloud, a veil, has come between us. [ cannot goto him as 1 
used to--he will not come to me for explanation. I cannot 
say,‘ Tell me what is wrong.’ He would—not unkindly but 
indifferently—say, ‘ Nonsense! nothing that L know of.’ 

“If I could only know just what was the right thing to do, 
his love, respect and confidence are so much to me, no pride 
would stand in the way of a full and loving understanding. 
Do tell me what I can do. Through the experience of the 
last few months I am led to believe that by helping me you 
will aid many more young married people than I generality 
supposed. I have reason to think that my trouble is not an 
uncommon one, but it is none the less hard to bear.” 
rT VHIS isa difficult and delicate subject to handle ; 

and from many similar letters, which we have 
been reluctant to auswer, We bave no doubt but that 
the writer is correct in supposing ber case * not an un- 


interests. 


common one.” 

In many cases—perhaps in most—it is quite probable 
that what seems a “cloud” is but a freak of the imag- 
ination, springing up through over-sensitiveness op 
the wife’s part, or from too great anxiety to do what 
would be most pleasing and acceptable. Womeu are 
much more thoughtful of the comfort and happiness 
of others in little things than men. The little cour- 
tesies, attentions, graceful and gentle words, that are 
to them, when coming from the best aud dearvst, as 
the breath of life, are of much less importance to their 
husbands. But judging by their own appreciation of 
the tokens they are freely offered, but if accepted 
carelessly, or with no response, it hurts. How silly 
most busbauds would think their wives if they could 
fora moment realize how sharp the painis. It is no 
lack of affection, no sign of estrangement, no cloud 
rising in the distance, threateving disaster in many 
cases; it is only want of thought, inability to under- 
stand the needs of organizations so unlike their own. 
Then, again, the wife is in danger of forgetting, in her 
less absorbing cares, that her husband’s duties are 
often complicated, requiring close attention and per- 
haps much anxious thought, and it will not be strange 
if. returning from such responsible and difficult labors, 
the affairs of store or office will still linger in bis 
thoughts, making it sometimes difficult to give a 
prompt and hearty response to loving attentions. 

But the danger lies in lack of openness and mutual 
contidence. If these peculiar traits are not understood 
by both, by-and-by serious colduess and misuuder- 
standing may spring up that must eventually mar the 
beauty of their married life. 

These little clouds, however, unfortunately, are not 
always the offspring of over-sensitiveness on the wife's 
part, and tbe cause not always abseut-mindedness 
and too great absorption in business on the husband’s. 
Lack of confidence between husband and wife is the 
canker-worm which has destroyed the peace of thou- 
sands. And bere the wife is usually more in fault, at 
the beginning of their married lives, than the bus- 
band. She keeps to herself the little mistakes and 
troubles that are to ber a source of pain and annoy- 
auce, because they may seem childish and insignificant 
to him, aud she shrinks from being teased or ridiculed. 
But let ber go to her husband freely with her troubles, 
mistakes, or follies even, and if he is atall worthy of 
that sacred name he will assist her to overcome or 
help her to bear them. He is not her judge or master, 
but ber other self, and, being one, it is safer to bear 
the frets and vexatious of life together. Let both 
confide each in the otber. He will give her strength 
and courage, and her quick instinctive penetration 
will oftep belp bim to see things in a truer light than 
he would have done alone. He is in the busy world 
all day, his thoughts distracted by mavy details and 
perplexities, but she, away from the turmoil and vexa- 
tions of active outside business life, and often much 
alone, or with only her young children about her, if 
her busband bas confided in ber, thinks over the topics 
they have talked together about, looks at them from 
every point of view, without such interruptions as 
distract his thoughts, and has the time to pause, pon- 
der and reflect, which he needs, but in the whirl of 
business cannot secure, 

Without perfect contidence married bappiness can. 
not be permanent. There can be no true union where, 
either through pride or fear, or the consciousness of 
mistakes or errors, Ove couceals from or attempts to 
deceive the other, or holds back from any motive that 
which each bas a mutual right to know. Of course, 
professional men are an exception, in so far as they 
witbhold from their companion the affairs of others 
committed to their care professionally—not a step 
fartber. In all else, they who practice concealment, 
even in business matters, lose half the joy and blessed- 
ness which God designed that marriage should bestow, 





Wretched, indeed, are they who, baving taken a, 


companion “for better or worse,” find that, like 
sieves, they are incapable of keeping that which was 
committed to their love and honor. But until hope is 
vain, and one is compelled to give up all confidence in 
a companion, let there be no concealments. 

Want of confidence on the part of the husband, after 
the novelty of married life and having a * home of his 
own” bas worn off, is more frequently practiced from 
the foolish fear that by confiding truly in bis wife, 
she may learn to exact it as aright, and his pride 
takes the alarm, lest, trusting to his other and often 
far better half, he may risk the loss of some of bis 
boasted independence. 

The wife is sometimes tempted to concealment, and 
alas! too often to deceit and falsehood, through fear 
of ber busband’s anger or, worse, dread of his ridicule. 
She may have erred in judgment, or done some fool- 
ish, weak, but not wicked tbing; and baviog learned 
too soon that his tones ure not always of the gentlest 
feels that, instead of guiding ber to a clearer light and 
a higher tone, he will be more likely to sit in judg- 
ment on her mistake, or, what is the sharpest thing 
for a loving heart to endure, make a jest of mistakes, 
or ridicule ber weakness. 

Rather than face either of these she sins against her 
conscience, aud conceals ber fault. Successful in this, 
the next concealment is easier and less repugnant, or, 
if conscience lifts a warning voice, she silences it by 
the plea that the blame must rest with him, who, if 
gentle and loving. she would bave so gladly flown to, 
Keeping nothing back, but making him always her 
head and her guide. 

Married life, begun with every promise of perfect 
love and harmony, is often wrecked—the mischief 
begun by * just one” trifling concealment. This is fel- 
lowed by another and another, witb shorter intervals. 
Mistakes concealed grow wore frequent and less simple, 
and when at last exposed, recriminationos, bickerings, 
and heartburnings destroy the bome where the light 
aud purity of love once held undisputed sway. 

This wife of eighteen months, who fears that “a 
cloud” is rising between ber and ber husband’s love, 
may not, at first, fiud any help from these suggestions; 
but possibly, after careful self-examination, they may 
at least lead her to act well her part, being very rigid 
with ber own shortcomings, and very lenient with ber 
husband’s—above all, avoiding all confidants of either 
sex. A wife’s bosom should be the tomb of ber hus- 
band’s failings, which should only be remembered to 
warn her from the same mistake. But while we now 
speak chiefiy to wives in reply to a wife’s request, these 
suggestions, if of any assistance, are equally needed 
by the busband. As one, they should be governed in 
these things by the same rules. 

RECEIPTS. 
TO DRESS COLD FISH. 

Pick out all the bones; chop in small bits, not too 
fine. Season with salt, pepper, one small onion 
chopped fine, and parsley. Adda spoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce or catsup, two well-beaten eggs. Mix 
all well togetber, put it into a baking dish. Put three 
thin slices of bacon on top, and bake twenty minutea, 
Be careful pot to scorch it. Serve with melted butter. 

TO PREVENT POISON BY IVY. 

When obliged to work near poison ivy, wash the 
hands and wet the face in a strong solution of sugar of 
lead, before and after working where it is, and vo bad 
effects will follow. Only take care in using sugar of 
lead that there is no sore, cut, or skin otf where it 
touches. 

A farmer when mowing right in the midst of poison 
ivy covers his bands with machine oil, and effectually 
prevents poisouing. If he neglects this he may be 
badly poisoned. 

STRAWBERRY 

Sift one quart of prepared flour; rub into it three 
tablespoontulis of goud sweet butter; mix with milk 
just as soft as itcan be bandled; roll balf an iveh thick, 
and bake in jelly-cake pans. Bake quickly; but be very 
careful not to scorch it. Split each cake and put ona 
large ice-cream platter. Spread over a thick layer of 
strawberries, generously covered with sugar and rich 
cream. Spread over the berries another cover of cake; 
and so on tili each cake has been split and covered 
with berries, sugar and cream. Finish the top witb 
cake or berries, as best suits the taste. Beat plenty of 
fine sugar into a pint or more of rich cream, and use 
for sauce. 

The ice-cream platter is the best dish to serve berry 
cake on, as it protects the table-cloth from the juice 
when the cake is cut. 

HEATING THE OVEN. 


If the oven is too hot when ready to bake cake, lay 
a large wire grate on the oven bottom, or place some 
nails or old pieces uf iron on the bottom of the oven. 
Put a piece of paper over the cake. Take one or two 
covers half off, till the oven is cooled off; but never 
open the oven door. That will make the cake fall. 
Close the drafts, but they should be partially opened 
alwtys while baking. 

When cake seems to be done, try it with a clean 
straw or splint from a broom, or, better still, keep a 
long knitting-needle for that purpose. Then one is 
sure it is always clean. It is not pleasant to think of 
using a splint from a broom, not knowing what it may 
have been used for last. If this comes out of the cake 
dry and clean the cake is done, but if there are any 
doubts leave it in a few minutes longer, 


SHORTCAKE, 





Che Title ols, 


NEDS THEFT. 

Br Exsew E. Rexvorp. 

N® had caught the postage-stamp mania, 
: and it was going bard with him. Tom Walters 
had it, and so had George Towne and half a dozen 
other boys of his classes, and they were putting all 
their extra energy into the work of collecting stamps. 
I think I would be perfectly safe in saying that they 
devoted about three times as much energy to their 
stamps us they did to their books. I know that 
thoughts of a rare stamp which some one had told 
them about would come into their beads at all hours 
of the day and belp to make their recitations a good 
deal worse tban usual, and keep their brains busy 
over schemes by which it might be obtained before 
any one else had «a chauce to secure it. 

So far, the chief rivalry lay between Ned and his 
frieres Tom and George, and their collections were 
about alike. Tow bad the largest number, but George 
and Ned bad the rarest specimens, aud they bad the 
satistaction of knowing that Tom would be glad to 
give balf a dozen of bis for ove of tive or six kinds 
they had. But veither love nor stamps could buy 
them of thew, and Tom kuew it too well to make any 
offer for Chem. i 

One day George Towne came to school with a face 
beaming with conscious triumph. Tom and Ned felt 
sure from the way he looked at them when he came 
in, that his bigh spirits had some connection with 
stamps, and began to feel uneasy at once. What if he 
had, by some remarkable good luck, taken a short 
cut across lots, aud come out a long distance ahead ? 
It made them feel despondent to think of it. They 
fele something as their fathers probably did when 
some one got a **corner’’ on wheat, or some other 
article they were dealing in. To these boys * quota- 
tious” in the stamp market were of quite as much in- 
terest as quotations in the wheat and otber markets 
were to their fathers. 

The minute George got a chance-to convey the in- 
formation to them, he let them know tbat a cousin of 
his in New York had sept bim sevep stamps, and all 
choice ones, too—something bard to get; and tbe fact 
that be bad got them placed him ip a very important 
position in the stamp world, as it was represented in 
Peytonville. 

Tom and Ned felt that their rival bad left thema 
long ways bebind by this sudden acquisition of 
wealth. They would never feel sitisfied until they 
bad got even with him, if they could not get ahead, 
aud for the remainder of the day they were busy lay- 
ing desperate plans by which they might redeem their 
lost position by climbing up to a higher one which 
would place them on ap equality with George. 

But a week went by, and neither of them secured a 
stamp of avy kind, and they began to be discouraged. 
And George reigned supreme where they bad for- 
merly reigned with bim, 

Oue evening Ned’s grandfather asked him to bring 
him something from the case of drawers where he 
kept his things, and, in getting it, Ned made a discov- 
ery which fairly took his breath away with its wag- 
nitude. In that drawer were ten stamps, and every 
one of them was of the rarest kind. One from China, 
one from Borneo, one from Egypt, and the others 
equally as bard to get by any Peytonville boy. Why! 
one of them was almost equal to George Towne’s 
seven! and tge possession of it would place him in a 
respectable position again. 

He shut up the drawer, apd went away with his 
brain full of very busy thoughts. What did his 
grandfather want of them? Why couldn’t he take 
one—that stamp from Borneo—and thus place bimself 
at one bound ona level with George? The probabil- 
ities were that his grandfather would vever kuow it. 
Such another chance he should never get. 1] think 
the possession of that stamp seemed more desirable to 
him than the. possession of the Kobinoor diamond 
would have done. 

He thought about it all night. He could not sleep 
for thinking of it. [don’t know why be did not think 
of proposing to buy it of his grandfather, but I think 
such au idea did not once suggest itself to bim. 

Now Ned knew, just as well as you and I do, that it 
was wicked to steal, and he knew that taking that 
stamp in the way he did take it was stealing. But he 
took it! He crept into the room where it was as slyly 
as any burglar could have done, and ail the time he 
was about it his face felt hot with shame. He pulled 
out the drawer, and selected the stamp, and then has- 
tily shut the drawer to, aud ran out of the room full 
of guilty fear. He was a thief, and I think a thief is 
always afraid of detection. But no one had seep him, 
and he breathed freer when he was outside the gate, 
with the stamp hidden safely inv bis pocket. 

He couldn't get rid of a very disagreeable feeling of 
self-condemvpation as be walked on to school. He had 
done a dishonest thing, and he had lost bis own self- 
respect, and it isa bad thing for a man to lose that, 
and a worse thing for a boy, for the child is father of 
the man; and if we begin to lose our respect for our- 
selves when we are children, unless something happens 
to prevent our going on in that way, when we are 
grown up there is nothing left about us worth respect- 
ing. 
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“But grandfather couldp’t care much for it, any- 
way,” he said, in a vain attempt to set his conscience 
atrest. ** And be won’t miss it.” 

Just as if that made the fact of his having stolen it 
any the less disgraceful! We get up such ridiculous 
arguments in trying to persuade ourselves that wrong 
is right, and we never succeed. 

It made him forget his qualms of conscience some- 
what when he exhibited the stamp to Tom and George. 
and saw how they envied him the possession of it. But 
after the consciousness of triumph over bis rivals had 
worn off a little, he began to think of how he had re- 
sorted to dishonest means to obtain the triumph, and 
before noon be wished the stamp was back in his 
grandfather’s drawer, or in Borneo, where it came 
from,—any where except in his pocket. Every time he 
showed it to the boys, and of course all of them had 
to see it, it seemed to have * Thief!” written across it, 
and Ned felt that he must look guilty. He was tempt- 
ed very much to tell a lie to conceal his theft, when 
the boys asked him where he got it. But b® determin- 
ed not to commit himself, and so kept up a dignified 
and mysterious silence regarding it when questioned 
on the subject, which excited the curiosity of the boys 
wonderfully. 

When Ned went home from school that night he felt 
so wiserable over the affair that he resolved to put the 
stamp back. But bis grandfatuer had gone away ona 
visit, and had jocked the drawer from which Ned had 
taken the stamp. So he was thwarted in his attempt 
to make good his theft by restoring it. He began to 
think that after a person had become a thief he must 
stay athief. The thought wasn’t a comfortable one- 
fie dreamed about breaking intoa bank, and finding 
great sheets of stamps, and getting caughtat the burg- 
lary, and being seutenced to States Prison for life. 
He woke up in a sbiver of terror and wished he had 
never got the stamp fever. He lay awake and thought 
of what his father and mother would say if they kuew 
what he bad done, and the more he thought of it the 
more uncomfortable be got. He had heard his father 
talking about thieves not long before, and pow he was 
one, and all that his father bad said about them would 
apply to him. Then he tried to satisfy himself and 
excuse his wrong deed by telling himself that it was 
only astamp and didn't amount to enough to raise his 
theft to the dignity of acrime. But he couldn’t make 
it out to be anything but a theft, argue as he might, 
for a great theft and a little one differ only in degree. 

His grandfather did pot come back next day, conse 
quently he bad no chance of putting back the stamp 
whicb had become the one thing be thought of. It 
kept him from getting bis lessons, and it took away 
his relish for play. He had ceased to enjoy the brief 
honors which the possession of the stamp bad invested 
him with. He only wanted to do one thing with it 
now, and that was, to get rid of it. 

His grandfather came back that night after he had 
gone to bed. When he awoke in the morning he 
heard him stirring about in bis room, which adjoined 
the one Ned occupied. 

**Now [shall get a chance to put that bateful stamp 
back,’ be thought. You see he had got to calling the 
object of his theft “ hateful,” when that was not what 
he ought to bave done. It was the theft itself which 
was “hateful.” 

He got up and dressed himself. When he went into 
the ball his grandfather opened bis door and cailed 
out, : 

“Good morning, Mr. Twelve-year-old. How does it 
seem to be growing old?” 

“Why, this is my birthday, isn’t it?’ cried Ned. ‘1 
had forgotten all about it.” ° 

“Of course it is,’ answered his grandfather. **Cume 
in. I’ve got something for you that I think you'll be 
glad to get. I’ve been keeping it on purpose to give 
you to-day. I got it when I was in the city two weeks 
ago. It’s a choice little collection of stamps. Ten of 
‘em, and every one rare. I knew you would prize 
the lot more than you would a dozen books, and I bad 
a chauce lo get ’em of a boy who had uuplicates, and 
so L closed a bargain with him.” 

Poor Ned! his face was as red as fire, and he felt 
more ashamed than he had ever done in his life before. 
He had stolen what bad been iutended for bim all 
along. 

While he had been talking, his grandfather had 
pulled out the drawer in which the stamps were, and 
began counting them out. ‘*One, two, three, four,” 
he said, taking them up one at a time. ‘ Five, six, 
seven, eight, nine—why, there’s one gone, if I counted 
correctly. Let me see: one, two, three,” and he began 
to count them again. 

Ned felt as if he wanted to sink through the floor. 
He was conscious of a vague desire to run. Theu—he 
determined to do right—one of the bravest things any 
wnan ever did, or that any man ever will do, and he 
cried, 

* Grandfather, I stole the other stamp. Here it is! 
I don’t deserve to have the stamps at all, for I’ve been 
abad boy, and I’msorry. I’ve wished I hadn’t done 
it, and I tried to put it back, but the drawer was 
locked ;”’ and then Ned turned and ran out of the 
room, for he couldn’t bear to face his grandfather’s 
surprised, grieved look. But he felt better than he 
had for two long days, for he bad confessed his guilt 
aud got rid of the * hateful stamp.” 

‘IT wassorry to know what you had done,”’ bis grand- 
father said, by and by, when they were alone, * but I 
was glad to know that you could confess au error. It 





takes a brave person to do that, and the boy who does 
wrong, and repents it, and owns it manfully, shows 
that. he is true at heart, and means to do right because 
it is right.” 

And now [ have told you the story of Ned’s first 
and last theft. He will never forget it, you may be 
quite sure, 





AN UNHAPPY FAMILY. 
By M. H. VANDERVEER. 
I.—THE ORPHAN. 


| | E was orphaned before his birth, for his 

father was a dissolute fowl who had abandoned 
his family, and his mother, poor thing, was sbot for 
soup. Peter did it, by mistake, one day, as she was 
just snatching a frugal luncb of bugs off the wood-pile; 
and the next minute, seeing her fluttering on the 
ground, * Oh dear!” he cried in dismay, “if lL baven’t 
shot Mother Hubbard! And she a settin’ too! Now 
what’s to be done?” 

He ran his fingers under his old hat, and that seemed 
to belp him to acouclusion; for he went and picked 
up Mother Hubbard and took her into the kitchen to 
be boiled, being dead; and then he hurried to ber nest 
in the wagon house, put the eggs, before they had time 
to cool, into his bat, and brougbt them into the house 
and covered them up warm by the fire. It was the 
best be could do, and so after assisting at Mother 
Hubbard's funeral, be devoted himself to her helpless 
family. 

There were thirteen of them; that is, thirteen eggs 
and perbaps in time there would have been thirteen 
chicks, if—misfortune seemed to pursue that family— 
the molasses jug hadn’t one day fallen into the basket 
where they lay, and smashed ten of them outright. How 
a single egg could survive such treatment is a mystery, 
but there were three unharmed, and of these one 
“hatched out.”” He stepped into the world clad 
appropriately in deep mourning—black as a coal— 
slightly relieved, on account of his youth, by a bit of 
the shell clinging to his back. Peter picked off the 
shell and called him ** The Orphan.’ The other two 
had been so completely disgusted that they staid where 
they were, and let the world go on without them. 

For fear of further accident, Peter determined to 
put his orphan out to nurse, as it Were, and so carried 
him down to the cellar and committed him to the care 
of an old ben, who witb her brood had private apart- 
ments in the potato bin. But it would not do. The 
heartless old lady snubbed and pecked tbe little 
orphan, and drove him off to solitary places amongst 
the potatoes, where Peter found him running back 
and forth, stretching up bis poor little neck and trying 
with all his baby might to get out. He was brought 
home again to the kitchen. 

IL.—THE INFLATIONIST. 

And here he was presently joined by another chick; 
not av orphan, but the superfluous progeny of a hen 
who had more children than she could hover. This 
chick was white, and was called Wendell Phillips, or, 
familiarly, Phil. Phil and the Orphan at once became 
fast friends, running in company about the kitchen 
floor in search of crumbs and flies, eatipg from Peter’s 
hand, and sleeping together in av old hat, which for 
safety was every night set high and dry on the mantel- 
piece. Peter fed them first with bread crumbs and 
moist Indian meal, adding, by and by, an assortment 
of vegetables and a few shreds of meat. He also nursed 
them through their baby ails, and, when they got “ the 
gapes,’’so nearly strangled them with black pepper, 
that they stopped gaping through sheer weakness and 
discouragement. ; 

But a trouble presently appeared, worse even than 
the gapes. It may have been incidental to bis name 
and altogether characteristic, but Phil began to swell 
quite gradually, but surely, each morning puffier and 
puffier, aud all on one side, too, poor fellow, such a 
funny little lop-sided fowl as he became; one half of 
bim quite thin and active, with the other side toting 
along so fat and heavy looking. Often, in desperate 
chase of a fly, he would topple over through sheer lop- 
sidedness, and then the Orphan would step up and 
take the game. 

It was all on account of certain troubles which Phil 
had sustaived in infancy. For several times Peter, 
coming down early to kindle the fire, had found bis 
chickens down before him, with their bedding strewed 
about the floor (the household habits were rather tardy 
for chickens). From their bed cn the mantelpiece 
they had seen the light coming in through the chinks 
in the window shuttems, and had thought it time to 
get up—or, rather, down; and so, bustling about in 
the old hat, they bad presently brought the whole 
thing to the floor. The Orphan had probably used his 
little wings in descending, for he never seemed the 
worse for these early flights; but Phil must have fallen, 
some time or other, heavily on his side, for it had a 
bruised look, and, as we have said, be swelled up like a 
puff ball. 

IlIl.—THE REST OF THE FAMILY. 

Phil and the orphan were not the only pets in the 
house. There were, in addition, two kittens, named 
respectively Julius Caesar aud Napoleon Bonaparte. 
They were both of an age, that is—twins; and both of 
a color—grey; and their names had been couferred 
before their eyes were open. Julius Cesar belonged 
to Peter. He was gauntand brawny, even in kitten- 
hood, with a surly, loweripg look that made no friends; 





and, being an inveterate fighter, his name was not in- 
appropriate. Llu general, it would perhaps be best to 
wait till a kitten’s nature were somewhat developed 
before giving its name; at least Winnie, Peter’s little 


sister, bad gone astray in naming the other kitten - 


Napoleon Bonaparte; for this one turned out a little, 
tender, coddling lady cat, so soft and furry, with vel- 
vet paws aud a most loving expression in her topaz 
eyes. Tbere never was a mure complete misuomer. 

And the mention of these kittens brings us to the 
climax of our brief, sad history. 

Yes; that wasit. Not Nappy, of course. O never! 
Nappy would scarcely bave had the heart to catch a 
mouse; but— 

They were out foran airing one morning, all four, 
under Winnie’s care; Phil aud the Orpban chirping 
in the sunshine and running about after the bugs and 
things, and the cats amusing themselves in their re- 
spective fashions. Suddenly there was a cry, the 
scream of a chicken in distress,and Phil was gone, and 
Caesar was going very rapidly. Winnie just saw bim 
whisk over the fence with gwo poor little yellow legs 
sticking out from his jaws. Too late! He knew a 
place where she could vot follow, and thither he went 
aud swallowed Phil, enraged, no doubt, at fiuding him 
not near so plump as he bad expected. 

From that hour Julius Caesar was an exile and an 
outlaw. The gun was loaded for him, and be kept his 
distance. He lived by his wits, at war witb all the 
earth. Winnie sometimes saw his scratched, ill-favored 
countenance peering about the woodshed or wagon- 
house in the dusk; and then, in fond remembrance of 
old times, and witb perhaps some faint bope in her 
womanly heart of reclaiming the monster after all, 
she would stealthily bring him such scrapsas she could 
gather, and feed and stroke him, and try to rous® his 
better nature. But Cesar had oo better nature to 
rouse. It was all equally of the very worst. His visits 
home were made at long intervals, aud at last ceased 
altogether. He was shot one bight in a foray on a 
neighbor’s heu-roost. 

Tbe Orphan, too, died young, we grieve to say, ina 
fight. He had never been a quarrelsome Orpban; in- 
deed that early accident of the molasses jug, so fatal to 
his family, was said to have sweetened his temper. 
And yet be had an enemy, a ferocious youvg fowl, 
moved by envy no doubt; and the Orphan had s;.irit 
enough to take bis own part. Winnie saw them peck- 
ing away at each other, their beads all spattered with 
blood, and ran to interpose; but again too late! The 
foe gave one furious dig right on the other’s temple, 
and the Orphan fell, to rise no more. Winnie took a 
lock—thatis, a feather—from his little tail, as asouVeuir, 
and then he was buried under the goose-berry bush he 
bad loved so well. 

And as to the last of this ill-starred family, though 
for atime she prospered Fate bad no pity in her tak- 
ing off. Indeed, the evils of a life time seemed con- 
centrated in the dreadful end. For six montbs or so, 
loving and beloved, gentle, fluffy little Napoleon 
Bonaparte adorned the fence over which ber brother 
had rushed to perdition; advancing—tbat is, Napoleon 
—as the days grew chilly, nearer the house, till she 
took her naps by the kitchen fire, curled up on her 
own cusbion, and then, one day—why, O why, did she 
leave the kitchen fire ?—her unsuspecting young braius 
were kicked out in the stable. 
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DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead to rise, and leave something very high. 
2. Behead that which is not finished, and leave what is 
uneven. 


3. Behead a piece of metal, and leave that which cuts. 
U. WILL. C. 





A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A country. 
Ancient travelers. 
A winged animal. 
A whole number. 
A country. 
Maritime. 
The finals designate the worship of the initials. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
A consonant. 
An article of dress. 
An animal of Asia and Africa. 
Useful to editors. 
A consonant. MINNIE BLAISDELL. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Change animals mentioned in the New Testament into 
something which gives strength. 
2. Change a fabled damsel who sang with ravishing sweet- 
ness into something used to restrain and guide. 


NERO. 


VENA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 26. 
Hidden Birds.—1, swan; 2, dove; 3, eagle; 4, crow; 5 kite; 6, owl. 
Positives and Comparatives.—1, quart, quarter; 2,ten,tenur; 4, pole, 
polar. 
A Pi Puz2le.—“ The man of wisdom is the man of years.” 
Syncopations.—1, learn, lean; 2, pearl, peal; 3, wright, Wight 
wraith, wrath; 5, crook, cook; 6, crane, cane. 


A Diamond Puzzle.— M 
8 E T 
CAROL 
Piss 
T 
A Square Word.— FROG 
RIDE 
ODOR 
GERM 
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4. Liberal manuring. If the plaut-food necessary | way. Heaven grant you many years to spend among men to 
Arm any 6 ary ail for the crop is not already in the soil, and in a soluble | C#ll them to a new life.” 
| ( + condition, it must be put there in such form as the Rev. J. M. V. W., of Sedalia, Mo., says: 











THE WINTER WHEAT CROP. 
IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


ease: intending to raise this crop have 
4 no time to lose in getting their ground in order. 
First of all deep and thorough plowing is essevtial, 
especially for a clay soil, or any soil in which clay 
predominates. If a large yield is expected, this matter 
of tillage must not be neglected. Closely connected 
with this is the subject of plant-food. Whatever 
amount of fertilizing material is intended to be applied 
to the crop, the more thoroughly it is mingled with 
the soil before planting the better it will pay. This is 
true not only for barnyard mauure, but for all fer- 
tilizers that are slow in their action, or that are not 
especially adapted for immediate effect. 

Some tarmers neglect to manure their wheat crop in 
advance, under au impres#on that top dressing ts all 
that is needed to iusure an abundant yield. But this 
isa mistake. Top dressing may, and no doubt it will, 
increase the production to some extent, but it cannot 
be alone relied on to make the yield in all cases both 
sure and abundant. Wheat is an important crop, and 
if worth raising at all is worth treating thoroughly. 
To obtain a maximum result not only of yield but of 
profit it is necessary that plant-food shall be applied 
not only in sufficient amount but at the right time; 
and in this case the right time includes both times; 
and there is no course so sure of success as tO Mauure 
the soil first, and the crop after it Comes up. 

Another important point is the manner of putting 
the wheat into the ground. Experience bas proved 
that the usual mode of broadcast sowing is not the 
best. Much of the seed is by this process covered too 
deeply, and some of it not sufficiently; aud thus be- 
tween these extreme results a large proportion of the 
seed is wasted. In drill-sowing a much greateramount 
of the seed is sure of producing returns, because of its 
even covering and more regular germination. 

When the drills are sufficiently separated to admit 
of cultivation, the«rop is greatly increased in amount 
und improved in quality by using the cultivator or 
the boe. The cost of cultivation need not exceed four 
or five doilars per acre, while the increased yield of 
grain would be from six to eigit busbels, and of straw 
not less than five or six hundred pounds, 

RESULTS OF DRILLING WHEAT. 

J. M. Heiges, of York, Penu., bas raised 55 bushels 
per acre by cultivating in drills, and in ove instance 
he obtained, from a pound of seed, one bushel and 
hive quarts of grain, and the rate of yield was equal 
to seventy-one bushels per acre, 

Receut experiments in England show that thin sow- 
ing of wheat iu drills is more productive than thick 
sowing. By special culture on small plots, with a 
single graiu to the bill, a yield at the rate of 108 bush- 
els per acre has been obtained, and another of 162 
bushels. 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF WHEAT. 

In 1000 pounds of wheat, air-dried, the proportion of 
nitrogen is (accord ng to Wolff and Knop) 20.8pounds, 
and of ash 17.7 pounds. The latter contains: 





POOR... cca acoses hocete merece ee 5.5 pounds, 
NE GIR a o5 osc cccccenacececs 82 
SIOUENS OOIE. «ck is sicndiccbicces. 04 " 
OIE sic.kcstsoeccsekaccatensens — * 
Ds Dan eontancnsstaoncckianen besence 0.6 - 
BD cikecaswnnseTustinweechdenns 0.6 = 
Ria 00 sss adenine scoeesspscsse $3. “* 


In one hundred pounds of winter wheat the propor- 
tion of organic matter is as follows: 


Rs hnanebaciiccudnawascces 13.0 pounds. 
ee en ee 67.6 - 
IIS 57. 5 insta  bimsianammal canead 80 a 
NE cab oornacbctacnnnin banana’ 1.5 ~ 


The first of the above tables shows the proportion of 
different manurial elewents required for the wheat 
crop, avd the latter indicates the ratio of the various 
nutritive elements contaiued in the grain. 

While ammonia is evidently the most essential fer- 
tilizer, it bas to be used with caution, as too much of 
it, especially on poor land, produces straw at the ex- 
pense of the grain, and causes the crop to lodge. 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 

On the whole the conditions that are most essential 
for a good wheat crop are few and simple, and may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. A good variety of seed. This point each farmer 
who understands his own soil and climate can proba- 
bly best determive for bimself. Ouething be may be 
sure of: it is always safe to plant a seed of heavy 
weight. 

2. Tbe soil shouid be adapted to the crop. If it is 
not so vaturaliy, it inust be brought to that condition 
before plavting. This is another point that farmers 
can geverally determine from their own expericuce 
and observation. Land that is materially deficient 
either in nitrogen, potash or phosphoric acid is so far 
unfavorable for wheat. 

8. Thorough tillage, which includes not only com- 
plete pulverization of the soil before planting, but 
also drill-planting and after-culture. This condition 
has not yet been generally recognized, but for maxi- 
mum results in wheat culture its importance has been 
clearly shown. 





growing plant requires. 

These conditious are simple and reasonable. They 
are not arbitrary, but established by natural laws, 
aud those who comply with them will find that on a 
general average there is still a margin of profit re- 
served for the wheat grower, and that the time has 
not yet arrived for Eastern farmers to abaudon this 
cereal in favor of the West. 

FORMULAS FOR FEEDING. 
PROF. ROBERTs, of Cornell University, has pro- 


posed the following ration for a cow of large size 
(1,200 pounds): 





DRE BAF o: 550 sn00scscsces 25 pounds per day. 

Corn meal....... 7 - ” 

Wheat bran 2 * ss 
why * 





This has been criticised by some practical farmers, 
who consider the quantity of food unnecessarily large. 
But that depends mainly on the digestion of the 
animal, and the natural capacity for milk or butter. 
The formula could doubtiess be improved, but is worib 
& trial as it stands. 

FEEDING IN ENGLAND. 

The London Agricultural Gazette gives the following 

ration for a fatteuing steer: 





I onic dindbwnnndes 6 pounds per day. 
ORIG inns casieccescics ‘aidanaks ° - 
Mann cc. Kosavacissewncees - - 
Roots (chopped or pulped) . 56 - - 
Chopped straw, ad libitum. 

TG. ictcncucesac 72 - 


This formula ought, in the opinion of the London 
editor, to produce three pounds of flesb per day. But 
clearly aration which requires from thirty to forty 
pounds of food (as in this case, if the straw is counted) 
for one pound of beef will hardly make feeding a pro- 
fitable business. The formuia is evidently detective. 

A GERMAN FORMULA. 

The following ration fora cow in milk is from an 
Experiment Station in Germany, as reported by Prof, 
Atwater to the Counecticut State Board of Agricul- 
ture: 


Barley straw ........ccccccoe 10 pounds per day. 

Esparsetta hay.............. R ” - 

WORE CORT. . c.ccc. ccecess 5; * - 

Dn teabaskeeneNied nae ctias 20 - - 

MNS tad tanenndcccaemesanes a - 
OO, . cncisecaes 499~=C* 


This ration would probably give a better result for 
butter or milk than the previous formula would give 
for beef. But thatis not saying much. 

These three samples of feediog are from three differ- 
ent countries. But it is very doubtful whetber tbe 
margin of profit will be found satisfactory in the case 
of either. And yet it is evident that in each case the 
formula might be so modified as to improve the result, 
by making it more profitable. 

This point is worth examining, and we propose to 
refer to it again, for it is very certain there is no ques- 
tion in agriculture more vital and important than the 
question of feeding for profit. 


B ublisher's 
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COMMENTS. 


THE London (Canada) Daily Advertiser, one of 
the leading and most influential papers in the 
Dowinion, says: 

“The hearty welcoine extended to Mr. Beecher on his visit 
to Wells’ Isiand, St. Lawrence River, is not only a tribute to 
acknowledged ability, but may be taken as indicating a 
widely-growing belief that Mr. Beecher is an aspersed man. 
The fact that the members of Mr. Beecher’s own congrega- 
tion, most interested in knowing the truth, stand by him 
unanimously; the fact of Mr. Beecher’s long and blameless 
previous life—the witness of a good character—passed in the 
fierce light of constant publicity; . . . the consideration 
of these facts, we say, is producing a noticeable reaction of 
sympathy strongly in Mr. Beecher’s favor. It is true that 
Mr. Beecher bas shown himself almost an Oliver Goldsmith 








epartment. : 

















in his relations to scheming and uuprincipled men, but we’ 


believe that he is not unlike OliveGoldsmith, also, in open- 
hearted honesty as well as in wealth of genius. It isreported 
that Mr. Beecher has been prevailed on to promise a course 
ot lectures during the coming fall and winter, and that two 
or three of these may be given in Canada. We hope the 
report may turn out to be correct, and that the people of 
this city may have an opportunity of seeing and hearing Mr. 
Beecher for themselves.”’ 
An aged subscriber in Lexington, Ky., writes: 


‘Hoping that your editor-in-chief has now passed through 
his fiery trials, and that the remainder of bis days may be 
tranquil and that his closing years may be the most useful of 
his eventful life, is the prayer of his brother in Christ. 

* - J. ww.” 

M. C. H. writes from Hakodadi, Japan: 

“ The Christian Union is like a gospelto us. We are labor- 
ing to spread the blessed news among the Japanese, and with 
good success, and your paper and your sermons are a great 
help to us, more as an inspiration to effort than in any other 





**Enclosed find the amount of my subscription for the 
Christian Union another year. I wish I were able to send 
you a check for a thousand dollars! it would be freely given 
to push on the good work.”’ 

A. P. R., of Nashville, Tenn., writes : 

“In renewing my subscription to the Christian Union, I 
take the liberty to say that I had almost concluded to stup 
taking it, being out of employment and times very hard 
hiowever, since reading Mr. Beecher’s lust sermon, I have 
couciuded to resubscribe, believing that it is money well in- 
vested in the sermon alone. My wife says she cannot do 
without it, aud 1 huve come to tiie same conclusion.” 

J. kK. K., of Baltimore, Md., writes : 

“T have on account of the hard times cut off Several of 
iny papers, but will continue the Christian Union just as long 
us I can raise the funds.” 

F, J. P., of Seneca, IIl., says: 

**] desire ®& add in renewing my subscription: * The Lord 
bless thee, and keep thee, and make his face to shine upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” 

b. E. C., of Stoughton, Mass., writes : 

“T am not quite sure l always agree with you; at least I 
have to think whether ldo. But aim sure my views are en- 
larged, and my love intensified, and God seems nearer and 
more lovely; more glorious whenever | read your description 
ot his great and Condescending mercy in the Lord Jesus, and 
wonder at the wisdom be has given you. May you continue 
to be biessed that you may continue to be a blessing to thou- 
sunds of others us well as to me.”” 

A subscriber in Jacksou, Mich., says: 

“JT have discoutinued the ——, and now feel that my family 
get the best re..,-vus paper in the Uniced States.” 

y auouy the Indians in Washington 
Territory wii es: 


A missioni: » 


SPOKAN FALLs, W. T. 

**Enclosed please find one dollar for renewal of subscrip- 
tion to Christian Union. It is the last dollar we can muster 
in the family, and is the savings of our little nine-year-old 
Edith, who is willing to deny berself other comforts if she 
can have the Christian Union stories for ber bedtime solace. 

* We are trying to bold out in our work among the Spokan 
Indians until our salary is renewed to us. Have now been 
seven months without means, except an occasional small 
contribution from a friend. We are in a new field with over 
three bundred converts on our bands, with the work con- 
tinually increasing, and none to help us. Indian Department 
funds have been exhausted, and our Board (Presbyterian) 
deeply in debt. But in all our ventures to eeonomize, we 
cannot yet include our only religious paper. We hope the 
dollar will bridge over our emergency, and that we shall soon 
be able to remit the balance on the year’s subscription. We 
have taken the Union since we came to this coust five years 
ago, and it has become an indispensable part of Our house- 
hold.” 


Such a letter needs no words of ours tostrengthen 
its appeal. We meet all such cases ourselves as 
far as practicable, but we cannot supply all. 

B. B. 8., of Clarksburg, W. Va., encloses $3.20 
‘*for which,” he adds, ‘**send the Christian Union 
to a LIFE subscriber.” 





EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRHS. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





TO A “SUBSCRIBER.” 
THE National Art Company, Cincinnati, is en- 
dorsed as responsible and reliable. Write to it 
direct if you have failed to receive your picture. 





BOSTON OF FICE, 

Messrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co. having moved to 
Boston Highlands, the Boston office of the Chris- 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St., aud in charge of Messrs, Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. The office is centrally located 
and very convenient to all. 





COUNTRY VISITORS. 
Persons spending the summer in the country 


can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
VouuMEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser’s expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 








REMITTANCES. 

ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, Nev 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Posta! money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As fur as practicable we desire out-ot-town 
remittances to be by MONEY ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST ISSUED. 


A LIVING FAITH. $1.50. 


BY GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 


“ He is an independent thinker, with every mark 
of conscientivusness and earnestn ss of Christian 
purpose about his contributions.”—Zion's Hera. 
—  ‘*Theb wok is one which will give Mr. Merriam 
a high position among the spiritual writers of the 
day.’’—N. ¥. Times.——"* We gladly bear witne: 8 to 
the sweetness and light of these essays, as well as 
tot! e choice quality of mind and heart which bave 
inspirea them.’’—Coneregationalist.—*' We do not 
kuow any men who is more clearly called to the 
wie of reconcilation.”’—Christian Register. 

Bo kstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of ee by the publishers, 


LOCKWOOD. BROOKS & CO.,, 


BOSTON. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 


Centennial School Singer ; 


Or. SONGS OF PATRIOTISM AND PEACE. 
By GEO. H. CURTIS and WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


12S large Pages: 
Price, 40 Cents; $36 per 100 Copies. 


The *CENTENNIA ‘ SCHONE. SINGER”’ 
was prepared by Prot. GEo. CURTIS and WM. 
OLAND BOURNE, gentiemen peculiar fitted for 
the work by their connection with the Public 
| ogee a of New York City during the past twenty- 

ve year 

The Centennial School Singer’’ is a pa- 
triotic compunion for 


The Family, 

















The Festival, 
The Choir, The Concert, 

The School, The Social Circle, 
and the Campaign! 
containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 

and Hymns of our Union. 

e **« entenial School Singer’? would be 
vuluable in every Home and School throughout 
the land 

sent by mail on receipt of '@ cents. If your 
bookseller does not sell it, send direct to the 
Publisners— 
Our Pub ications are sold by Booksellers all 
over the world. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
__ 91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. §. BARNES & CO. 
Barnes’ Centenary History.” 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00. 


‘Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 
If. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1,50. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3.00. 








wR Agents wanted to seli the above. 
111 and 113 William street. New York. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 27 Park Place. N. Y. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Profusely suastontes Menthly of Cho ce Pop 
ular Literature. Seud 20 cts. for a specimen 
_J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publisners, Phila. 














Cheavest Bookstore in the World. 
6p 008 ATS LH ged AM. 


iven away. 110, = 
utifully illustrated at y 
own price. Mammoth ‘thee 
No. 41, free. ne " 
Leauat rothe 
. New York City. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. J. LEACH, 
S6 Nassau St.. N. V 


POPULAR SONGS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y., 


Offer the following songs ot H. C. King, the first 
three of which have already passed through several 
editions: the others are just published. 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words y Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts, 
Sands o’ Dee. Ballad, (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley). With photograph of oe, 
RR cts. 
Light in Darkness. Memorial Son —_ 
Chorus for Church and Home. ok: by 
I Sea eer tre 5 cts. 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn ff 
hs gg ee and Chorus. (Words 
b Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev. 
he bo en, I re 50 cts. 
Fated. SopranoSong (New). With portrait 
Be I ican svies- 20054 hebricviens+«e 40 cts 
They publish also Ri 
four hands, by H, F, Kine................. 1.00, 
___SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SITUATION WANTED. | 


A young married lady desires a situation as 
Governess, Housekeeper, or Lady’s Companion. 
‘Terms very moderate. Address 

MRS. LOUISA SAVAGE, 
6S Avenue C, New York. 
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Every Day and Hour. 


“Cleanse me from my sin.”"—Ps. 51: 2. 


Fanny J. CROSBY. W. H DOAnz, by per. 
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Saviour, more than life to me, I am clinging, clinging close to Thee ; 
2. Thro’ this changing world below, Lead me gently, gently as I go; 
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Let Thy precious blood ap-plied, Keep me ev-er, ev-er near Thy side. 
Trusting Thee, I can-not stray, I can never, never lose my way. 
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uv - ery , = aud hour, ev - ery day and hour, 
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Bind me 


feel Thy cleansing power ; May Thy ten- der love to me 





Let me love Thee more and more, 
Till this fleeting, fleeting life is o'er ; 
Till my soul is lost in love, 

In a brighter, brighter world above. 


Ref. Every day and hour, &e. 


10 CENTS. 


COOD MUSIC. 
VERY CHEAP. 


On one sheet—4 pages—large octavo, fine paper 

1. “* Onward, Christian Soldiers.”’” Quartet or Cho- 

TDs ncenv0dciessensscecevencecotacenssdsoee Sullivan, 

2. Centennial Hymn. Quartet or Chorus...Zundel. 

3. “O hush Thee, my Baby!”" Solo....... Macirone. 
4. The Two Suitors. Quartet for Male Voices. 

King. 

All four sent by mail, postpaid, for 10 Cents. 

50 copies, $2.0. 1C0 copies, $4.50. 


FRANK JENKINS, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


“Tam certain that the wurk wil! prove of decid- 
ed value to all who make use of 1t.”"—Dudley Buck, 


PALMER’S 


THEORY OF MUSIC, 


(JUST KEADY.) 
A Practical t-uide to she Study ot 


THOROUGH-BASS, HARMONY AND COMPOSITION, 
FOR ACQUIRING A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SCIENCE, IN A SHORT TIME, 

With or Without the Aid of a Teacher, 


Including 730 Questions, Illustrated by 582 
Examples from the Best Writers. 


By H. R. PALMER. 











“Tshall recommend it to my pupils and others 
asa book from whi b they can obtain the most 
usefu information with the least effort and in the 

eusiest way. “m. Mason. 

* it will meet a want which has never before 
been met.” . O. Emerson. 

“Itis the | best work ot the kind that has ever 
come under my ubservation.”’—Adolph B.wmbach, 





Bound in (loth, price by mail, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 


c ‘INC INNATI, 0. 


Tv. 





And Milward’s nelix’’ Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 











HOW 10 DO IT. 


We want you to become acquainted with The Sunday School 
Times. Under the editorship ofthe Rev. H. Clay Trumbull and the 
Rev. George A. Peltz, it is acknowledged to be the best weekly 
paper for Christian Workers published. It gives the best lesson 
helps, and the choicest home reading. 


THIS Is THE OFFER! If you will send your name 
and Post Office address together with twenty-five cents, to John 
D. Wattles, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
you will receive Zhe Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for new subscribers, (persons who have not taken the 
paper within the last six months), the amount charged being less 
than one-half the regular price. If at the end of the three months 
you are not satisfied with your investment the money will be re- 
turned to you. If you think it has paid you we hope you will 
become a regular subscriber. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 





THE DESK OF THE DAY 


THE PATENT 


CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 


Unique! Practical! Beautiful! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 


Designed and manufactured by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO.,, 


indianapolis, Ind. 





Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


double their money selling “ Dr. 
Chase’ 8 Improved (#2) ceipt 
Bok.’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BOOK AGENTS } povke*by ‘Bret “trarte, 


‘ 
Charlies Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, Rev. Dr. 
fish, and others. Now is the time to secure torre 
tory. Catalozues sent free. Address, AM. PUB 
, Hartford, Ct., Chicago, or Cinn. 








TED Men to travel end an goods to 
dealers. No ped S80 a- 


month. hotel and traveling. ‘expenses 
Ohio. MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 
Ob 


ANN AEN SN ere canes 
ELIZA |WiteNe!! bebe pee 


og Hartt Cc 
ite % ichane 


YOUNG. lima * Ohio, Richmond, Vax 
$5 to $20 free!*kriwwon & Co. bortiand, Me. 


Or MONTH.,—Agents wanted. 24 best 
d J”) *y() etn articles in the world. One sumple 
ve ich 


adress J. nt Detroit 
$1 ? a dag | at ~-_ 7 anted. Outfit and 
terms free. 


}é terms a. TH rai “Anguste Maine. 


FINELY PRIntES BRISTOL VISIT- 
ARDS sent post-paid for ‘25 cts. 
Send po LL flakes, of oie Cards, 


Marble, "stylee. fee 


etc. We have a 
A. H. FULLER & CO... 

$10 aday. &mployment ror all. 7 -shot Revolv- 
er. %3.00. Catal. gues free. Feiton & Co., N. Y. 


ARE YOU OUT of EMPLOYMENT ? 


Send for «ur Illustrated Optainnee of Subscrip- 
tion Books many “f which find a ready sale even 
in these times. Some of our agents are clearing 
ten dollars per day PPLETON & CO., Pub- 
lisher4, 49 and 551 ) oadway, New York 


5000 AGENTS WANTED! Samples 
free by mail. with terms for clearing 
from *5 to $10 per day. one entirely new articles; 
salable asfivur. H. B. White & Co., Newark, N. J. 


Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Vears of our Independence. 
The glory of America is hergreatmen Every- 
body want. t+ read their lives at this Centennial 
season. AGENTS WASTED. Agents selling 
hist ries should sell this bo kK also. Ever ypoay 
buysit. The greatest success of the vear. 7 Rend 
for cireular P. W. ZIEGLER & CO 
518 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMPAIGN 2nxatin"ies: Saale copy. by al 
22x22 in: hes. Sample copy, by mail! 
50 Cents, Large discounts to Agents. H 
BUF FORD'S SONS, BOSTON, MASS. 
aren. C_ayons, Preture and 


> 8 Ger 
10 = *10 2°25 surtn om &. 125 samples. worth 


85, sent post sont. ~P’ rato id: for a3" Cente Illustrated Cat 


wanted, 








ure made by Agents selling 





. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
TEaiublisived 1990. ; 


el. OO ee Om Bue O 
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¢( ee Bee ew 2 ewes oe 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vout. XIV., No 6. 








DEARBORN SEMINARY. 


985 and YVMgVIs 


) 


several thousands of young ladies of Chicago and the West. 


WABASH AVENUE 


Professor Z. GROVER, A.M., Principal. 
Rev. L. D. MANSFIELD, A.M., Associate Principal. 







This institution for the higher education of young ladies was established nearly twenty years since, and has graduated or partially educated 


CHICAGO, 


[1l. 








The course of instruction embraces Primary, Intermediate and Collegiate Courses of Study, and Schools of Music and Art, and its 
design is to furnish the amplest and best facilities for the complete education of young ladies, commencing witb preliminary studies, carrying them 
through a graduating course, and conferring its diploma; and, also, to furnish in its Schools of Music all the usual advantages of the Musical 
Conservatory and the Artist’s Studio, 


THE 


Street, in the midst of pleasant and ample grounds; 
adjacent to the Academic Building, and belonging to the same property, 
most refined homes, including au abundant and well-provided table. 
Rev. L. D. Mansfield, and Mrs. Mansfield, who were for seventeen years at the head of Rockland Institute, Nyack-on-Hudson 


ACADEMIC EDIFICE is large and commodious, and is situated at the corner of Wabash Avenue and Twenty-second 
while the boarding department is a large and ELEGANT MARBLE RESIDENCE 
where young ladies enjoy all the conveniences and comforts of the 
This department is under the especial supervision and management of the 


, one of the 


most popular and successful seminaries in the couvtry, who bring to the Metropolis of the West an experience in the care and culture of young 


ladies which should make Dearborn Seminary one of THE FIRST BOARDING SCHOULS OF THE GREAT WEST, 


as it has ranked 


one of the first Day Schools for nearly twenty years in Chicago, where the average annual attendance has been ''wo Hundred students, 


The Charge for Rooms, Board, Washing and Tuition in the regular course of study varies from $3.50 to $500 per annum, depending upon the 
size and location of the room which the pupil occupies, while the charges for Music, Modern Languages and Art are at the usual rates, graduated 


by the eminence of the Professors or Teachers required. 
AS SPECIALTIES enjoy the instructions of some of the most successful and eminent teachers in the country. 


ren 


Catalogues, with full particulars, 





sent 








Boarding Pupils is limited) to 


Applications should be made immediately (as the Academic Year begins September 13th, and the number of 


In these departments pupils who desire to pursue MUSICAL OR ART STUDIES 


on request. 







Rev. L. D. MANSFIELD, A.M., Associate Principal, 
999 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Tl. 





SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Manufactured by the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE BEST PJ.ATED SPOONS AND FORKS 
are those SIL’ ER-PLATED HEAVIEST ON 
THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR, 
and bearing the trade-mark, 


**1847, Rogers Bros., XIlI.’’ 


FACTORIES—West Meriden, Conn. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 
29 to 33 Park Place, 


NOKTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH S8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 





Imports and Dents in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, Paria’, MAJULICA, 
BRONZES AND CLOCKS, &c. 
Also, TOYS, DOLLS. GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 
uet, Busevdalls 
And the genuine t. dxermain Kleemaw’ e Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also. Chungelhers, Brackets c > 
structed for these yo A camwe Snes < 
hand and constantly adain neu ¢W supp.ics. 
Mowrae. WHOLESAL AND CETA A 


Sled 








* Save time and money by sending for estimate for 
new oer olo buildings. Send for our 100 page 
Book (tree if you write to-day), and learn how to 
stop eaks effectually ano cheuply. save re 
shingling, ete. Correspondence invited. N.Y. 
Slate Roofing Co. (Limited), 8 Cedar St.,N Y. 
Men ion € uristian Union. 





For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 

article of diet, combining the 
ure extract of beef with 
he best Chocolate. 1 

is used like ordin- 

ary Chocelate. 










aoutd jo 


qdiaces U0 dal] U8 
setuyoud otdurng 


Package. 
For sale by 
Druggists 

and Grocers. 


E., FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 





CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N. H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 
Eight M.tes apart and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the W bite Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halts. 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to WM. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to JAs. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T. & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 








In New 





Continental tins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, . - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1876, 2,845,165 14 
Liabilities, . . 237,620 61 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 





CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 





CLIFTON HOUSE, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N.Y. 


This house has one of the finest locations in the 
Mountains, at an elevatior of 3 feet above 
the Hudson River. and 1s within aun reach of the 
principal places of interest, being only halt a mile 
from Haines’ Falls, 2 miles from Kuaterskill Falls, 
and 3 miles from the Mountain House. Tempera- 

ture 10 to Wa y 7 over that of New York City. 
Terms $10 to $15 per wok 


| Asbestos 





W. G. HAINES, Proprietor. 


H. W. JOHNs’ 


PATENT 





MATERIALS. 
ng, for steep or flut Roefs. 

Root Coating, for old Leaky- Roofs. 
Cement, for repairing Leaks - Roofs, 
Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, & 
Paiots—ali colors—for peo 8 ag work. 
Firce-Proot Coating, for wood work. 

Boiler and Sieam Pipe Coverings. 
Steam Packing, fiat and round, all 


Asbestos 

sbestos 
Asbestos 
Asbestos 
Asbestos & 


sizes. 


| Roofing and Rbeathing Felts, Moth-Proot 


Carpet Lining 
for use, and easily applied. 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N Y. 


_Patentee and } Manufacturer. — Establishes cael 


What will the Weather 


BE TO- — ? 


=) Signal Service Barometer 


TELL YOU. 
It will Bain y and indicate c rectly 
any change in the weather 12 to % 
j hours in advance. IT WILL T 
YoU WHAT KIND OF A 
IS APPROACHING AND 
WHAT QUARTER IT COMES-in- 
valuable to navigators. 
EKS 

lan their work according to its 
predictions. ft will save £0 times its 
j cost in a single season. There is an 
accurate thermometer attached, which 
alone is worth the price of the com- 
bination. W'1l senda it express paid to 
any address on receipt of 82.00, send 
vy reer. or Fogistered | Letter. 

NTS arog ED—SEND STAMP 
FOR CIRCULAS 

“POOL & CO., 


is S35 eenaeee New York. 
The Boston Traveler says:— —" We carefully in- 
spected the above-described Signal Service Ba- 


rometer, and found it to be as stated by Messrs. 
Pool & Co,, whos are honorabie and reliable.” 


“The Centenary Portrait” 


Send for 








can 














sTeeL- WASHINGTON, -PuTE 


Marshali’s Steel Plate Engrav- 
ng of Washington. Size of $3, 00 
plate, 1644 x 224; on paper, 19 x 24. 


OPINIONS OF CRITICS, 


* Powerful and able.’’—DORE. 

** Magnificent engraving.”’—EVEKETT. 

‘A masterpiece.""—D. HUNTINGDON. 

“ Beyond comparison.’’—BANCROFT. 

“ The best head engraved in line.’”’-—DARLEY. 





$3.00 i 


— by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray St., N. ¥. 


Address 
Box 5656. 





